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FOREWORD 


For  The  Teacher 

My  Literary  Chronicle  is  an  assignment  book  designed  to  accompany 
Adventures  in  the  Prose  and  Poetry  for  Canadians  series.  It  is  not 
intended  to  supplant  the  services  of  the  classroom  teacher,  but  to 
supplement  them.  Many  of  the  exercises  in  this  assignment  book  will 
logically  follow  classroom  presentation  and  study  of  the  selections  on 
which  they  are  based,  while  others  may  be  completed  individually, 
and  then  followed  by  group  discussion.  The  exercises  themselves  have 
been  constructed  with  the  hope  that  they  will  lead  to  growth  in  literary 
appreciation  and  in  personal  development.  They  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  constituting  a comprehensive  series  of  exercises  in  written 
language,  but  opportunities  have  been  provided  for  some  practice  in 
continuous  prose  composition,  particularly  in  the  field  of  creative 
writing.  To  provide  some  scope  for  students  whose  talents  are  other 
than  linguistic,  a number  of  non-verbal  exercises,  e.g.,  map  exercises, 
have  been  included.  Space  has  also  been  provided  for  writing 
memorized  selections  of  poetry,  and  for  the  recording  of  leisure  reading 
programs. 

In  addition  to  the  exercises  on  the  individual  selections,  one  or 
more  preview  exercises  accompany  each  of  the  six  different  Units  into 
which  Adventures  is  divided.  The  primary  purpose  of  these  exercises 
is  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  different  selections  included  in  the 
respective  units.  Each  Unit  is  also  followed  by  one  or  more  review 
exercises. 

It  is  hoped  that  even  the  able  and  experienced  teacher  may  find 
some  novel  and  interesting  suggestions  in  this  book,  and  that  the 
beginning  teacher,  the  teacher  with  many  grades  in  his  classroom,  the 
teacher  of  many  students,  and  the  teacher  who  feels  his  literary  back- 
ground and  training  to  be  less  than  adequate  will  discover  the  answer 
to  the  old  question,  “Where  are  the  exercises?” 
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To  The  Pupil 

MY  LITERARY  CHRONICLE 


Do  you  know  what  a chronicle  is?  It  is  an  account  of  some  sort, 
organized  to  indicate  the  times  at  which  different  events  have  occurred. 
Two  books  in  the  Old  Testament  are  called  Chronicles.  These  give 
a simple  account  of  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  Sometimes 
publishers  used  The  Chronicle  as  a title  for  a newspaper,  as  their 
publication  records  the  events  of  the  community  from  day  to  day  or 
from  week  to  week.  This  work-book  is  designed  to  record  your 
experiences  in  the  study  of  literature,  and  consists  of  assignments  on 
most  of  the  selections  in  your  Adventures  text-book,  as  well  as  preview 
and  review  exercises  on  each  Unit  in  the  book.  As  you  are  asked  to 
indicate  the  date  on  which  each  exercise  is  completed,  when  you  have 
filled  this  book,  it  will  be  a real  chronicle,  or  chronological  record  of 
your  studies  in  literature  for  a year. 
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Unit  L ADVENTURES  NEAR 


Preview  Becoming  Acquainted  with  Our  Textbook.  Date 

Everyone  loves  adventure.  Some  seek  it  in  the  air,  some  on  land,  others  on  the  sea.  You 
are  now  opening  a book  about  adventures  of  all  kinds.  Our  first  adventure  is  to  explore  this  new 
book.  Using  the  page  clues  suggested,  answer  the  questions  below  in  the  spaces  provided. 

Page 

Question  Clue  Answer 

1.  When  was  this  book  first  

published?  iv 

2.  How  many  units  are  there  in  

this  book?  v-ix 


3.  Who  were  the  illustrators 

of  Adventures}  iii 


4.  What  is  the  title  of  the  Scottish 

Folk  Song  on  page  127?  vi 

5.  What  is  the  title  of  the  first 

story  in  Unit  I?  8 

6.  In  what  country  are  the  settings 
of  most  of  the  selections  in 

Unit  3?  vi-vii 


7.  In  the  story  of  “The  Magic  Cane,” 
what  was  chasing  Joe? 

8.  In  what  country  did  the  story  of 
“The  Good  River”  take  place? 


9.  What  country  is  the  setting 
for  “The  Tale  of  Anahuac”? 


10.  Which  character  in  the  list  of 
characters  of  “Here  Will  I Nest” 
is  listed  first? 


1 1 .  Through  whose  permission  was 
the  picture  “The  Habitant  Farm 
included  in  Adventures? 


12.  What  is  the  name  of  the  Indian 
warrior  pictured  on  page  240? 

13.  What  is  the  title  of  the  only 
play  included  in  Unit  4? 


42 

97 

155 

185 

214 

238 

326 


(1) 


Question 

14.  With  what  great  organization  is 
the  name  of  Clara  Barton 
connected? 

15.  What  are  the  birds  pictured 
on  page  391? 

16.  Who  was  the  composer  of 
“The  Newfoundland  Ode"? 

17.  In  what  country  is  the  play 
“The  Violin-Maker  of  Cremona” 
set? 

18.  What  sport  is  described  in 
“Kloochman”? 

19.  With  what  well-known  hymn 
does  the  radio  play  “To  You 
Is  Born”  end? 

20.  Where  was  the  writer  of 
“Recipe  for  Pork”  born? 

21.  With  whose  permission  was 
“How  Summer  Came  to  Canada” 
included  in  Adventures} 

22.  What  selection  in  this  book 
was  written  by  Carl  Sandburg? 


Page 

Clue  Answer 

343-344  

391 

399 

417  

468 

610  

615 

640  

646 


Section  1.  People  and  Places 
Stolen  Day  (pages  3-9) — Sherwood  Anderson 

Tracing  the  Incidents  in  a Story.  Date 

In  a short  story,  a chain  of  important  incidents  and  their  results  develop  the  plot  from  the 
introduction  through  more  and  more  interesting  situations  till  the  climax,  or  highest  point  of 
interest,  is  reached. 

What  was  the  immediate  outcome  of  each  of  the  following  incidents  in  “Stolen  Day”? 

1.  Because  Walter  had  inflammatory  rheumatism,  he  didn't  have  to  go  to  school. 

This  gave  the  central  character  in  the  story  the  idea  that  he,  too,  might  avoid  going  to  school 

by  developing  inflammatory  rheumatism. 

2.  The  central  figure  of  the  story  saw  Walter  fishing. 


(2) 


3.  The  central  figure  of  the  story  cried  at  school. 


4.  Earl  told  his  mother  what  he  had  seen  on  the  front  porch. 


5.  The  boy's  mother  paid  little  attention  to  his  complaint  that  he  ached  all  over. 


6. 


The  boy  caught  one  of  Mr.  Fenn’s  big  carp. 


7.  The  boy  finally  told  his  parents  that  he,  too,  had  inflammatory  rheumatism. 


Little  Bateese  (pages  9-10) — William  Henry  Drummond 
Learning  to  Understand  and  Appreciate  Others.  Date 

Canadians  differ  from  one  another  in  racial  origins,  religious  beliefs,  and  political  allegiances. 
To  live  peaceably  and  happily  together  we  must  develop  understanding  between  groups.  This 
means  that  we  must  emphasize  our  likenesses  rather  than  our  differences  and  that  we  must 
appreciate  that,  even  from  our  differences,  we  all  have  worth-while  contributions  to  make  to 
Canadian  life.  Little  Bateese  is  a Canadian  with  a French  background.  Read  Drummond’s  poem 
about  him  and  then  answer  the  following  questions. 

1.  How  does  Drummond  indicate  to  us  that  little  Bateese  is  a French-Canadian  boy? 


2.  In  what  ways  is  Little  Bateese  very  much  like  all  boys  everywhere? 

(a)  

(b)  

(c)  

(d)  

(e)  

3.  In  what  ways  does  Drummond  help  us  to  understand  Little  Bateese? 

(a)  - 

(b)  

4.  Why  is  it  important  that  we  try  to  understand  those  who  are  different  from  us  in  some 
respects? 


(S) 


Ottawa  Before  Dawn  (page  11) — D.  C.  Scott 
Quebec  (page  12) — Jean  Blewett 

Comparing  Two  Sonnets.  Date 

A sonnet  is  a fourteen-line  poem  expressing  a single  complete  thought,  picture,  or  emotion. 
Its  five-foot  iambic  lines  are  arranged  according  to  fixed  patterns.  In  the  Italian  or  Petrarchan 
form,  the  sonnet  is  divided  into  a major  group  of  eight  lines  (the  octave)  rhyming  abbaabba, 
and  a minor  group  of  six  lines  (the  sestet)  rhyming  c d e c d e,  with  other  variations  permissible. 
In  this  type  of  sonnet  the  sestet  does  not  end  in  a couplet  unless  the  rhyme  of  the  couplet  is  also 
that  of  the  first  lines  of  the  sestet.  The  octave  usually  raises  a problem  which  is  resolved  in  the 
sestet.  In  the  English  or  Elizabethan  form,  the  sonnet  consists  less  of  the  octave  and  sestet,  though 
the  pause  between  them  is  present,  than  of  three  quatrains  followed  by  a couplet.  In  this  type  of 
sonnet  the  thought  usually  moves  forward  climactically  to  a final  generalization  or  statement  in 
the  couplet.  In  indicating  the  rhyme  scheme  of  a poem  by  means  of  letters,  we  use  a new  letter 
for  each  new  rhyme  introduced,  but  all  rhyming  words  are  indicated  by  the  same  letter. 

In  the  spaces  below,  compare  the  two  sonnets  “Ottawa  Before  Dawn”  and  “Quebec”  under  the 
headings  given. 

1.  Central  Meaning 

“Ottawa  Before  Dawn” 


“Quebec” 


2.  Form 

“Ottawa  Before  Dawn”, 


“Quebec” 


3.  Rhyme  Scheme 

“Ottav/a  Before  Dawn”, 


“Quebec” 


4.  Words  Making  Sensory  Impressions  (sight,  smell,  sound,  taste,  touch). 
“Ottawa  Before  Dawn” - 


(4) 


“Quebec” 


Between  the  Dark  and  the  Daylight  (pages  13-20) — Nancy  Hale 

Looking  Two  Ways.  Date.... 

In  this  story,  Sara,  during  a week’s  illness,  had  time  to  look  back  in  memory  upon  some  of  the 
things  that  had  once  interested  her  very  much  and  to  look  forward  in  prospect  to  some  daydreams 
of  her  future. 


1.  In  the  spaces  provided  below,  list  examples  of  each. 

Sara’s  Memories  Sara’s  Daydreams  of  Her  Future 


9 


(a)  

(b)  

(c)  

(d)  

(e)  

In  the  spaces  provided  below,  list  some  of  the 
the  things  that  you  dream  of  for  your  future. 

Things  That  Used  To  Interest  Me 


(a)  

(b)  

(c)  

(d)  

(e)  

things  that  used  to  interest  you  and  some  of 
Things  That  I Dream  Of 


(a) 

(b) 

(9 

(d) 

(e) 


(9 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 
(9 


El  Poniente  (page  20) — Ruth  Comfort  Mitchell 

Experiencing  Through  Poetry.  Date 

The  title  of  this  selection  means  “The  West  Wind.” 

All  of  us  have  travelled  on  a train  and  have  had  the  sensations  and  impressions  which  come 
from  watching  the  ever-changing  scene. 

1 . In  what  way  is  the  idea  of  the  movement  of  the  train  suggested  in  “El  Poniente”  (page  20)? 


2.  What  details  in  this  poem  suggest 

(a)  Colour  

(b)  Vastness  

(c)  Ruggedness  

(d)  Dryness  

(e)  Wildness  


(5) 


3.  What  sensations  or  impressions  have  you  had  as  you  watched  the  changing  countryside  through 
the  window  of  a moving  train? 


4.  What  form  of  the  sonnet  does  “El  Poniente”  illustrate?  (page  20) 


5.  Compare  the  rhyme  scheme  of  this  sonnet  with  that  of  “Ottawa  Before  Dawn”  (page  11)  and 
“Quebec”,  (page  12) 


The  Navajo  (page  21) — Elizabeth  Coatsworth 
Appreciating  Form  and  Meaning  in  Poetry.  Date 

1.  What  is  the  rhyme  scheme  of  this  poem? 

2.  What  interesting  pattern  is  apparent  in  this  rhyme  scheme? 


3.  How  are  the  rhythms  in  this  poem  different  from  those  in  metrical  poems  like  “El  Poniente”? 


4.  In  what  ways  is  this  poem  different  from  a metrical  poem  such  as  “El  Poniente”? 

(a)  

(b)  

5.  What  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  Navajo  Indian  as  he  is  pictured  by  Elizabeth 
Coatsworth? 

(a)  

(b)  

6.  What  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the  Navajo  Indians  as  mentioned  by  Elizabeth  Coatsworth? 

(a)  

(b)  


(6) 


Ski  High  (pages  21-36) — B.  J.  Chute 

Learning  With  Rusty  Date 

1.  After  finding  the  following  terms  in  a dictionary,  or  a book  on  skiing,  explain  what  is 
involved  in  each. 

(a)  a snowplow  


(b)  a gelandesprung 


(c)  a stem-turn 


(d)  an  open  Christiania 


2.  B.  J.  Chute  secured  humour  in  this  story  by  using  several  devices.  For  each  of  the  devices 
illustrated  below,  quote  fi'om  “Ski  High"  a second  example  to  illustrate  its  use. 

(a)  Humour  of  situation 

Illustration:  Rusty  Morris  lay  on  his  back  and  gazed  somberly  at  his  skis,  which  were 
sticking  up  forlornly  from  a large  bank  of  snow.  (Page  21). 

Example:  


(b)  Punning,  or  playing  with  words. 

Illustration:  Pete  said  he  was  being  defeatist.  “It  isn’t  de  feet,  it's  de  skis,’’  said  Rusty. 
(Page  22). 

Example:  


(c)  Exaggeration 

Illustration:  [He]  felt  the  tree  zig  past  his  left  ear  with  about  the  hundredth  part  of  a 
thin  shadow  to  spare.  (Page  31). 

Example:  


(7) 


(d)  Understatement 

Illustration:  “Fll  admit  it  was  a handsome  spill,”  he  said.  (Page  22). 
Example:  


(e)  Irony 

Illustration:  “Oh,  no  ...  I came  out  here  to  play  tennis,  and  I just  sat  down  to  rest 
between  sets.”  (Page  23). 

Example:  


Calgary  of  the  Plains  (page  36) — E.  Pauline  Johnson 
Exploring  a City  Through  Poetry.  Date 

1.  Name  some  attributes  of  Calgary  that  arouse  Pauline  Johnson’s  admiration. 

(a)  (b)  

(d) 

2.  Name  the  city  that  you  know  best  

3.  Name  some  attributes  of  the  city  that  you  know  best. 

(a)  (b)  

(c)  (d)  

4.  Name  the  colours  which  Pauline  Johnson  associates  with  Calgary  of  the  Plains. 

(a)  (b)  

(c)  (d)  

5.  Describe  in  words  the  stanza  form  and  rhyme  scheme  of  “Calgary  of  the  Plains. 


6.  Tell  how  the  rhythm  of  this  poem  differs  from  that  of  “El  Poniente.”  (Page  20). 


The  Magic  Cane  (pages  37-47) — Mark  Hager 

Meeting  Opposition.  Date 

In  a successful  short  story  the  central  character  usually  has  a dominating  goal  which  he  is 
desirous  of  reaching.  Usually,  too,  there  are  obstacles  in  the  way,  and  these  must  be  overcome. 

1.  What  was  Joe’s  goal? 


(8) 


2.  What  three  obstacles  stood  between  him  and  his  goal? 

(a)  

(b)  

(c)  

3.  How  did  he  secure  the  means  of  removing  one  of  these  obstacles? 


4. 


How  did  a second  of  these  obstacles  make  his  situation  more  difficult  than  before? 


5.  How  did  his  plan  to  remove  the  third  obstacle  involve  the  other  two  obstacles? 


6.  How  did  this  plan  turn  out? 


7.  What  makes  the  last  sentence  in  the  story  so  ironical? 


8.  Give  evidence  to  show  which  of  the  two  boys  Effie  preferred. 

(a)  

(b)  


(9) 


Section  2.  Animal  Trails 

This  Is  Jody's  Fawn  (pages  49-80) — Marjorie  Kinnan  Rawlings 

Comparing  Meanings.  Date 

Much  of  the  language  spoken  by  the  characters  in  “This  is  Jody’s  Fawn’’  consists  of  the 
regional  dialect  of  the  scrub  land  of  Florida.  First  read  this  story  for  enjoyment  and  for  the 
picture  it  gives  of  a sensitive  boy  who  liked  wild  animals.  Then,  in  the  spaces  provided,  express 
in  the  language  used  in  your  region  the  meaning  of  each  of  the  speeches  quoted  below. 

Page 

As  the  Author  Wrote  it  Clue  As  I Would  Write  It 

1.  “Jest  fine  son.  Ol’ Death  gone  49  1 

thievin’  elsewhere.  But  wa’n’t 
it  a close  squeaki’’ 


2.  “Pa,  I’m  about  growed  and  don’t  50  2. 

need  no  milk.  How  about  me 
goin’  out  and  seein’  kin  I find 
the  fawn?’’ 


3.  “Dogged  if  you  don’t  figger  50  3. 

fairest  of  any  young  un 

I’ve  ever  knowed.’’ 

4.  “That’s  what  I aim  to  do.  51  4. 

Hit’ll  be  no  time,  and  it  not 

needin’  nothin!’’ 

5.  “We’ll  find  him,  do  he  be  52  5. 

alive.  How  you  know  it’s 

a he?’’ 


6.  “You  reckon  Lem’ll  leave  me  53  6. 

come  see  him?’’ 


7.  “I’ll  tote  you  time  I get  my  57  7. 

breath.’’ 


8.  “Pa,  he  wa’n’t  skeert  o’  me. 

He  were  layin’  right  up  where 
his  mammy  had  made  his  bed.’’ 


58  8. 


The  Hawk  (page  60) — ^A.  C.  Benson 
The  Snake  (page  77) — Emily  Dickinson 

Scrapbook  Exercise.  Date... 

In  each  rectangle  provided  below  you  may  do  one  of  three  things: 

1.  Paste  a picture  of  the  animal  mentioned  in  the  title  of  the  poem. 

2.  Sketch  a picture  of  the  animal  mentioned  in  the  title  of  the  poem. 

3.  Sketch  an  action  or  incident  suggested  by  the  poem  whose  title  appears  above  the  rectangle. 

“The  Hawk”  (page  60) 


“The  Snake”  (page  77) 


(11) 


The  Last  Word  of  a Bluebird  (page  61) — Robert  Frost 
Writing  a Poem.  Date 

Robert  Frost  shows  us  that  poems  may  be  written  about  simple  things  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar.  He  has  witten  poems  about  tramps,  axe  handles,  and  hired  men;  about  colts,  and  fawns, 
and  telescopes.  Today  you  are  going  to  write  a poem  about  something  which  appeals  to  you. 
First  choose  a topic.  Then  write  down  as  many  ideas  about  it  as  you  can.  In  your  exercise  book 
write  your  poem,  combining  the  ideas  you  have  gathered.  You  may  follow  the  pattern  of  Frost’s 
poem  “The  Last  Word  of  a Bluebird”  or  of  one  of  the  other  poems  included  in  the  Unit.  Read 
your  poem  to  be  sure  that  it  sounds  pleasant  to  the  ear.  This  may  require  considerable  revision. 
When  you  are  finally  satisfied  with  your  poem,  copy  it  into  your  literary  diary  in  the  space  below. 

Title:  


(12) 


Stripes  (pages  62-70) — Frederic  Doyle 

Locating  Information.  Date 

Quickly  read  the  story  titled  “Stripes.”  Then  answer  each  of  the  following  questions,  locating 
each  detail  as  quickly  as  possible. 

1.  Where  was  Stripes’  first  home? 

2.  How  many  skunklings  were  there  in  his  family?  

3.  What  had  the  grey  fox  learned  about  skunks? 

4.  What  bird  of  prey  is  the  chief  killer  of  skunks?  

5.  Why  did  Stripes  drag  the  body  of  his  mangled  brother  from  the  highway  to  the  elderberry 
thicket? 


6.  Where  did  Stripes  and  his  mate  make  their  first  home? 


7.  What  lesson  did  Stripes  teach  his  skunklings? 

8.  Of  what  is  the  dagger  of  Orion  composed? 


9.  In  what  ways  are  skunks  very  much  like  human  beings? 


10.  How  does  the  writer  of  “Stripes”  arouse  our  sympathy  for  skunks? 


Dilemmas  of  the  Wild  (pages  70-76) — Archibald  Rutledge 
Finding  Illustrations.  Date 

Below  are  several  generalizations  made  by  Frederic  Rutledge  about  wild  animals.  Write 
single-sentence  illustrations  from  “Dilemmas  of  the  Wild”  or  from  your  own  experience  to  verify 
the  truth  of  each  generalization. 

1.  “When  their  lives  or  those  of  their  young  are  threatened  they  show  not  only  high  intelli- 
gence and  wiliness,  but  sometimes  display  a spiritual  quality  comparable  to  human  valour.” 
(Page  70). 
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2.  “A  bird  or  animal  caught  flatfooted  by  an  enemy,  unable  to  hide,  and  unwilling  to  resort  to 
combat  until  all  other  possibilities  of  escape  have  been  exhausted,  will  often  feign  ferocity 
or  madness,  or  simulate  death.”  (Page  71). 


3.  “The  more  harmless  a creature  is,  the  more  defenseless  he  is;  therefore  in  a crisis  he  is  likely 
to  imitate  one  that  is  highly  dangerous.”  (Page  71). 


4.  “All  wild  creatures,  when  wounded  or  disabled,  resort  to  amazing  stratagems  in  order  to 
survive.”  (Page  71). 


5.  “The  fox’s  shrewdness  is  most  acute  when  Reynard  is  attempting  to  escape  from  pursuing 
hounds.”  (Page  72). 


6.  “I  have  seen  a good  many  thousand  white-tailed  deer  in  their  native  wilds,  and  can  testify  to 
their  alertness  and  resourcefulness.”  (Page  73). 


7.  “This  principle — that  the  best  hiding  place  is  not  always  the  most  secret — is  to  be  observed 
in  nature.”  (Page  74). 


(14) 


8.  “In  crises,  the  ability  to  remain  perfectly  motionless  until  danger  has  passed  is  a favourite — 
and  usually  successful — ruse  of  wild  creatures.”  (Page  74). 


The  Snail  (page  78) — Charles  Lamb 

Finding  Likenesses  and  Differences.  Date. 

1.  What  problems  do  snails  have  in  common  with  people? 


2.  In  what  ways  has  the  snail  an  advantage  over  us  in  the  way  these  problems  are  solved? 


3.  In  what  ways  is  the  poetic  form  of  “The  Snail”  like  that  of  the  sonnet  “Quebec”?  (Page  12). 


4.  In  what  ways  is  the  poetic  form  of  “The  Snail”  different  from  that  of  the  sonnet  “Ottawa 
Before  Dawn”?  (Page  11). 


The  Fishers  of  the  Air  (pages  79-90) — Charles  G.  D.  Roberts 

Enjoying  a Story  About  Animals.  Date 

A story  usually  has  a setting,  characters,  and  a plot.  All  of  these  are  present  in  “The  Fishers 
of  the  Air.” 

1.  What  is  the  value  to  this  story  of  the  setting  given  on  pages  79-81? 


2.  With  what  characters  in  this  story  do  we  identify  ourselves? 


Trace  the  plot  of  this  story  by  mentioning  in  order  its  chief  incidents: 

w 

(b)  

(c)  

(d)  

(e)  

(f)  


3. 


4.  Give  one  illustration  from  the  story  to  indicate  how  its  central  characters  showed  resourceful- 
ness in  their  fighting. 


5.  Give  one  illustration  from  the  story  to  indicate  how  its  central  characters  showed  co-operation. 


6. 


Give  one  illustration  to  show  the  attitude  of  the  woodsman  toward  the  central  characters  of 
the  story. 


7.  What  were  the  means  used  by  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts  to  make  us  sympathetic  to  the  central 
characters  of  this  story? 


Finding  the  Meaning.  Date 

In  each  space  below,  write  the  meaning  of  the  word  italicized  in  the  expression  quoted.  Refer 
to  a dictionary  where  necessary. 


1  “.  . . whose  facets  caught  the  sun  like  a drift  of  diamonds.” 

(page  80). 

2  “.  . . foraging  voraciously  nearer  the  shore  and  the 

surface  . . .”  (page  80). 

3  “Thus,  having  scrupulously  wiped  his  beak  . . .” 

(page  82). 

4  . . for  his  chief  depredations  were  upon  the  coarse- 

fleshed  and  superabundant  chub  . . .”  (page  83). 

5  . . the  inexorable  clutch  of  his  needle-tipped  talons 

pierced  the  life  out  of  the  chub  . . .“  (page  84). 

6  . . shot  downward  past  him  with  a strident  scream  . . 

(page  84). 
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7  . . in  his  exasperated  anxiety  more  than  to  make  good 

his  loss  . . (page  85). 

8  . . his  heart  swelling  with  vindictive  wrath.” 

(page  88). 

9  “He  would  teach  the  presumptuous  birds  . . .” 

(page  88). 

10 “.  . . filled  with  exaltation  over  their  victory  ...” 

(page  90). 


REVIEWING  UNIT  I 


Identifying  Animals. 

Date 

Several  of  the  inclusions  in  Adventures  Near  are  about  animals.  In  Column  I below  are  a 
number  of  quotations  from  these,  in  Column  II  a list  of  the  animals  referred  to  in  these 
quotations,  and  in  Column  III  the  authors  who  wrote  the  selections  in  which  these  animals  are 
mentioned.  Match  the  items  in  the  three  columns  by  means  of  joining  lines.  One  item  is  done 
as  a sample. 

Column  I 

Column  II 

Column  III 

”With  excited  cries  of  Pip-pip,  pip-pip,  she 
hovered  close  above  her  mate,  seeking  to 
strike  her  eager  talons  into  his  opponent’s 
head.” 

1.  bluebird 

A.  C.  Benson 

“The  grass  divides  as  with  a comb,  a spotted  / 

shaft  is  seen;  and  then  it  closes  at  your  feet  / 
and  opens  further  on.”  / 

2.  fawn  \ 

Emily  Dickinson 

“Touch  but  a tip  of  him,  a horn — / 

’tis  well-—  / 

He  curls  up  in  his  sanctuary  shell.”  / 

3.  fox 

\ Frederic  Doyle 

“Its  tail  flicked  back  and  forth,  jjiie  last 
of  the  milk  vanished  in  a swirl  o^oam  and 
gurgling.”  Z 

4.  goose 

Robert  Frost 

“And  perhaps  in  the  spring  / 

He  would  come  back  and  sing.” 

5.  hawk 

Mark  Hager 

“I  expected  that  he  would  then  jump  across 
the  water  to  the  farther  bank;  instead  he 
jumped  back  to  the  side  of  the  stream  that 
he  had  just  left.” 

6.  osprey 

“Steady  and  still  he  poised; 

his  shadow  slept  on  the  grass  ...” 

7.  skunk 

Marjorie  Kinnan  Rawlings 

“His  reinforcements  came  up  fast  and  I half 
turned  and  let  him  have  one  little  crack  on 
the  top  of  his  head.” 

8.  snail 

Charles  G.  D.  Roberts 

“Only  a wisp  of  white  on  the  tip  of  her  tail, 
and  a tuft  of  white  on  her  forehead  marked 
her  as  of  his  clan.” 

9.  snake 

Archibald  Rutledge 

( 17  ) 
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Locating  Places.  Date 

On  the  preceding  map  of  North  America,  locate,  with  the  aid  of  an  atlas: 

1.  The  following  cities  mentioned  in  the  titles  oi  Adventures  Near: 

(a)  Ottawa  (Clue  on  page  11);  (b)  Quebec  (Clue  on  page  12);  (c)  Calgary  (Clue  on  page  36). 

2.  The  birthplaces  of  the  following  writers: 

(a)  Sherwood  Anderson  (Clue  on  pages  3 and  613);  (b)  Nancy  Hale  (Clue  on  pages  13  and  618); 
(c)  Robert  Frost  (Clue  on  pages  61  and  619);  (d)  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts  (Clue  on  pages  79 
and  630). 

3.  The  following  provinces  or  states  where  the  settings  of  poems  and  stories  in  this  unit  took 
place:  (a)  The  Province  of  Quebec  (Clue  on  page  10);  (b)  The  State  of  Arkansas  (Clue  on  page 
21);  (2)  The  State  of  Florida  (Clue  on  page  49)  . 

Memory  Work.  Date 

Several  short  poems  are  included  in  Unit  I.  Some  of  these  may  appeal  to  you  so  much  that 
you  will  want  to  memorize  them.  To  do  so,  read  each  poem  as  a whole  many  times  until  you  can 
repeat  it  orally.  Then  write  it  in  your  exercise  book  and  make  any  necessary  corrections.  As  a 
final  record  of  each  poem  memorized,  write  it  in  the  space  below. 

Title  


Title 
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Further  Reading. 

During  the  study  of  Adventures  Near,  I have  read  the  following  books: 


Dates  Completed 

Titles  of  Books 

What  I Thought  of  Them 

. 

(20) 


mi. 


(21) 


Unit  2.  ADVENTURES  FAR 


Mapping  Anticipated  Adventures.  Date 

As  you  turn  pages  95-162  you  get  a preview  of  the  many  places  you  will  visit  in  your  reading 
of  the  stories,  essays,  songs,  and  poems  included  in  Unit  2 of  Adventures,  and  of  other  places 
which  you  may  visit  through  reading  the  books  in  the  list  For  Further  Reading,  pages  181-182. 

On  the  map  of  the  world  on  page  21  the  numbers  1 to  11  identify  the  places  which  you  will 
visit  when  you  read  the  following  selections  in  Unit  2.  In  the  space  provided  before  each  title, 
place  the  number  which  identifies  the  place  you  will  visit  when  you  read  the  selections.  One  item 
is  done  as  a sample. 


Titles 

Writer 

Page  Cli 

(-3 

-) 

“The  Good  Earth" 

Pearl  Buck 

107 

( 

“The  Lady  and  the  Elephants" 

Osa  Johnson 

109 

( 

-) 

“The  Forbidden  Island" 

Armstrong  Sperry 

113 

( 

-) 

“Loch  Lomond’,’ 

Folk  Song 

127 

( 

“Moti  Guj-Mutineer” 

Rudyard  Kipling 

129 

( 

“The  Rat  Trap" 

Selma  Lagerlof 

625 

( 

“The  Magic  Box” 

Ruth  Sawyer 

149 

( 

“The  Tale  of  Anahuac” 

Charles  J.  Finger 

155 

( 

“The  Highwayman" 

Alfred  Noyes 

170 

{ 

-) 

“The  Woman  from  Lalo-Hana" 

Padraic  Colum 

173 

( 

“One  Candle  Power" 

Alice  Geer  Kelsey 

181 
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Section  1.  Venturing  Into  Far  Places 
The  Good  River  (pages  95-100) — Pearl  Buck 

Changing  Points  of  View.  Date 

Because  of  alterations  in  our  surroundings,  we  often  change  our  points  of  view  toward  people 
and  things.  The  statements  below  are  the  successive  points  of  view  which  Lan  Ying  had  toward 
the  Yantze  River.  In  the  space  provided  below  each  statement,  give  the  reason  why  Lan  Ying 
accepted  the  point  of  view  which  is  expressed. 

1.  “.  . . theirs  was  surely  the  best  life  in  the  world,  and  life  in  the  best  place,  where  fields  were 
always  fruitful  and  willows  always  green  and  the  reeds  were  ever  lush  and  deep  for  fuel, 
and  everything  came  from  this  river.”  (Page  99) 

Lan  Ying  thought  this  because  


2.  “For  the  first  time  in  her  life,  Lan  Ying  felt  a little  afraid  of  the  river.”  (Page  100) 
Lan  Ying  felt  a little  afraid  of  the  river  because  


3.  “She  was  actually  afraid  of  the  river  now.”  (Page  100) 
Lan  Ying  felt  afraid  of  the  river  because  


4.  “She  looked  out  over  the  river,  and  feared  it  no  more.”  (page  107) 
Lan  Ying  no  longer  feared  the  river  because 


The  Lady  and  the  Elephants  (pages  109-113) — Osa  Johnson 
Writing  a Letter.  Date 

Imagine  that  you  were  in  the  company  of  Martin  and  Osa  Johnson  at  Lake  Paradise.  Write 
a letter  to  a friend  at  home  telling  what  you  have  observed  to  be  the  characteristics  of  elephants 
and  describing  one  adventure  which  you  have  had  with  an  elephant.  Remember  that  a friendly 
letter  must  be  in  good  form  and  in  good  taste,  must  be  carefully  organized,  and  must  be 
interesting.  Your  letter  should  have  a heading  (place  and  date  of  writing)  in  the  upper  right- 
hand  corner,  a friendly  salutation,  a well-developed  body  rich  with  selected  details,  a compli- 
mentary ending,  and  your  signature.  First  write  the  letter  in  your  exercise  book.  Then  copy  it 
in  the  space  overleaf,  ready  to  send  to  your  friend. 
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Lake  Paradise,  North  Africa. 
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The  Forbidden  Island  (pages  113-126) — Armstrong  Sperry 

Solving  a Personal  Problem.  Date 

Mafatu  had  brought  sorrow  and  disgrace  upon  his  family  because  of  his  cowardice.  Before 
he  could  reinstate  himself  in  the  eyes  of  others,  Mafatu  had  to  prove  to  himself  that  he  could 
overcome  fear  and  show  courage  in  the  face  of  great  danger. 

In  the  spaces  provided  below,  answer  the  questions  asked. 

1.  What  was  the  original  cause  of  Mafatu’s  fear?  (Page  114) 


2.  What  was  the  main  problem  that  he  knew  he  must  solve  before  he  could  live  happily  among 
his  tribesmen?  (Page  114) 


3.  What  vow  did  Mafatu  make?  (Page  121) 


4.  What  were  the  five  dangers  that  he  met  and  overcame? 

w 

(b)  

(c)  

(d)  

(e)  

5.  At  what  point  did  he  first  know  that  he  had  solved  his  main  problem?  (Page  125) 


6.  What  two  problems  that  faced  him  had  he  not  yet  solved  when  the  story  ended? 

(a)  

(b)  

7.  What  outcome  would  you  predict  with  respect  to  these  unsolved  problems? 


8.  From  your  reading  of  this  story,  what  advice  would  you  give  to  someone  who  was  trying  to 
overcome  fear  of  any  kind? 
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Old  Ships  (page  108) — David  Morton 
Roadways  (pages  126-127) — John  Masefield 
The  South  (page  129) — Wang  Chien 

Finding  the  Central  Meaning.  Date 

For  each  of  the  poems  in  this  group  underline  the  quotation  which  most  nearly  expresses  its 
central  meaning. 

1.  “Old  Ships” 

(a)  “1  must  go  down  to  the  sea  again.”  (John  Masefield) 

(b)  “I  am  a part  of  all  that  I have  met.”  (Alfred  Tennyson) 

(c)  “Roll  on,  though  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean,  roll.”  (Lord  Byron) 

(d)  “Triremes  of  the  Roman,  cruising  down  to  Antioch, 

Longships  of  the  Northmen,  galleons  of  Spain  . . .”  (Nora  Holland) 

2.  “Roadways” 

(a)  “And  tired  I am  of  bog  and  road.”  (Padraic  Colum) 

(b)  “Any  road  . . . will  lead  you  to  the  end  of  the  world.”  (Thomas  Carlyle) 

(c)  “The  road  was  a ribbon  of  moonlight  over  the  purple  moor.”  (Alfred  Noyes) 

(d)  “For  the  wander  thirst  is  on  me  . . .”  (Richard  Hovey) 

3.  “The  South” 

(a)  “Wild  birds  are  flying  south.” 

(b)  “A  far  bright  city,  smitten  by  the  sun, 

Through  many  rolling  clouds  . . 

(c)  “The  land  of  the  south  is  simple  and  lonely.” 

(d)  “I  know  no  South,  no  North,  no  East,  no  West  to  which  I owe  allegiance.” 

Moti  Guj — Mutineer  (pages  129-137) — Rudyard  Kipling 

Learning  about  Strange  Customs.  Date 

The  elephant  is  both  strong  and  intelligent.  Moti  Guj  was  no  exception.  More  than  that, 
he  was  devoted  to  his  mahout  and  master,  Deesa.  In  the  spaces  below  answer  the  questions  asked. 

1.  What  are  the  strong  elements  in  the  character  of  Deesa? 


2.  What  are  the  weak  elements  in  the  character  of  Deesa? 


3.  What  were  the  three  things  that  Moti  Guj  liked  best? 

(a)  (b)  - 

(c)  

4.  What  five  illustrations  of  the  display  of  Moti  Guj’s  intelligence  are  included  in  the  story? 

(a)  

(b)  

(c)  

(d)  

(e)  
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5.  What  were  the  main  elements  in  the  character  of  Chihun? 


The  Rat  Trap  (pages  137-147) — Selma  Lagerlof 

Ilustrating  Age-Old  Truths.  Date 

In  the  spaces  provided,  tell  how  each  of  the  following  statements  is  illustrated  in  the  story 
of  “The  Rat  Trap.” 

1.  “The  poor  and  unfortunate  have  their  own  explanation  about  the  meaning  of  life.” 


2.  “One  mistake  often  leads  to  another.” 


3.  “Imposters  are  usually  discovered.” 


4.  “One’s  faith  in  people  is  usually  justified.” 


5.  “There  is  some  good  in  the  worst  of  people.” 


6.  “The  giver  of  a gift  is  often  benefited  as  much  as  the  receiver.” 


Section  2.  Delving  into  Myth  and  Legend 
The  Magic  Box  (pages  149-155) — Ruth  Sawyer 

Learning  Some  Ingredients  of  Success.  Date 

There  are  many  ingredients  necessary  for  success.  Some  of  these  may  be  due  to  one’s 
environment  but  more  of  them  are  the  result  of  industry,  thoroughness,  resourcefulness,  and 
watchfulness. 
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1.  What  quality  of  Gino  Tomba  made  him  a successful  person? 


2.  What  quality  of  Tonio’s  brother  made  him  unsuitable  for  farming? 


3.  What  quality  of  Tonio  made  him  a disappointment  to  his  father? 


4.  Why  did  Gino  Tomba's  estate  cease  to  prosper  after  his  death? 


5.  What  finally  awakened  Tonio  to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation? 


6.  To  whom  did  Tonio  go  for  advice  to  repair  his  fortunes? 


7.  What  was  the  chief  value  of  Tonio’s  following  the  instructions  of  the  tsigane  woman? 


Lady  Isabel  and  the  Elf-Knight  (pages-165-167) — Scottish  Ballad 
The  Highwayman  (pages  167-173) — Alfred  Noyes 

Contrasting  Ancient  and  Modem  Narratives.  Date 

“Lady  Isabel  and  the  Elf-Knight’’  belongs  to  the  type  of  narrative  poetry  called  the  ballad. 
“The  Highwayman’’  is  a conscious  attempt  on  the  part  of  Alfred  Noyes  to  tell  a thrilling  story  in 
verse.  In  the  space  provided  below,  contrast  the  two  poems  under  the  headings  suggested. 

1.  Origin  and  authorship. 

Lady  Isabel  and  the  Elf-Knight  


The  Highwayman 


2.  Metre. 

Lady  Isabel  and  the  Elf-Knight 


The  Highwayman 


3.  Stanza  form. 

Lady  Isabel  and  the  Eflf-Knight 
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The  Highwayman 


4.  Choice  of  language. 

Lady  Isabel  and  the  Elf-Knight 


The  Highwayman 


5.  Use  of  sensory  impressions  (words  suggesting  things  seen,  heard,  tasted,  smelled,  felt). 
Lady  Isabel  and  the  Elf-Knight  


The  Highwayman 


6.  Use  of  repetition  and  reiteration. 
Lady  Isabel  and  the  Elf-Knight 


The  Highwayman 


7.  Use  of  dialogue. 

Lady  Isabel  and  the  Elf-Knight 


The  Highwayman 


8.  Use  of  alliteration. 

Lady  Isabel  and  the  Elf-Knight  


The  Highwayman 
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9.  Use  of  imitative  harmony  (correspondence  of  meaning  and  sound). 
Lady  Isabel  and  the  Elf-Knight  


The  Highwayman 


10.  Use  of  figurative  language  (similes  and  metaphors). 
Lady  Isabel  and  the  Elf-Knight  


The  Highwayman 


The  Tale  of  Anahuac  (pages  155-165) — Charles  J.  Finger 

Finding  the  Causes  and  Results.  Date 

In  “The  Tale  of  Anahuac”  there  is  a chain  of  happenings.  Each  of  the  happenings  is  the 
cause  of  the  next  one,  and  the  result  of  the  one  which  preceded  it.  F'or  each  of  the  happenings 
listed  below,  state  the  one  which  was  its  immediate  cause  and  the  one  which  was  its  immediate 
result. 

Cause  Happening  Result 

1.  Pedro  was  put  in  jail  (pages  

156  157).  

2.  Red  lava  ran  down  the  side  

of  Popocatepetl  killing  all  

vegetation  (page  158).  


3.  Slavery  was  introduced  into 
the  land  of  the  Texcatlipo- 
cans  (pages  159-160). 

4.  Anahuac  and  the  Toltecs 
prepared  a trap  for  'Coatl 
(pages  160-163). 

5.  Anahuac  and  his  dog  were 
confined  in  the  cave  with 
'Coatl. 
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The  Woman  from  Lalo-Hana  (pages  173-178) — Padraic  Colum 

Arranging  Events  in  Order.  Date 

In  the  legend  of  “The  Woman  from  Lalo-Hana”  the  following  events  occurred.  Arrange 
them  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence  by  placing  the  appropriate  numbers  in  the  spaces  provided. 

( ) Pa-o'o  fishes  attempted  to  pursue  their  sister 

( ) Koni-konia  received  advice  from  Kahuna 

( ) Hina  gave  the  Hawaiians  the  moon 

( ) A great  flood  occurred  in  Hawaii 

( ) Hina  followed  a “trail”  of  images 

( ) Koni-konia’s  fishermen  had  their  hooks  stolen 

( ) Hina  sent  for  a calabash 

( ) Seeing  the  reflection  of  the  moon  (Ana)  in  the  sea,  Hina  became  frightened 

One  Candle  Power  (pages  178-181) — Alice  Geer  Kelsey 

Reconstructing  a Plot.  Date 

The  plot  of  “One  Candle  Power”  is  developed  in  the  six  stages  given  below.  In  the  space 
beneath  each,  quote  from  the  story  a statement  which  best  illustrates  it. 

(a)  A boast  is  made 


(b)  A wager  is  made 


(c)  A boast  is  made  good 


(d)  A claim  of  failure  is  made 


(e)  An  invitation  is  given 


(f)  An  argument  back-fires 


REVIEW  OF  UNIT  II 


Learning  how  Influences  in  the  Lives  of  Writers  Date 

Have  Affected  what  They  Wrote. 

Below  are  listed  several  selections  from  Adventures  Far.  For  each,  write  the  name  of  its 
author  and  the  chief  influence  which  seems  to  you  to  have  been  responsible  for  the  writing  of 
the  selection. 

The  Good  River 
Author — Pearl  Buck- 

Influence  (page  107) — Pearl  Buck  was  influenced  by  many  years  spent  in  China. 

The  Lady  and  the  Elephants 

Author  

Influence  (page  109)  


The  Forbidden  Island 

Author  

Influence  (page  126-133) 


Moti  Guj — Mutineer 

Author  

Influence  (page  137)  . 


The  Rat  Trap 

Author  

Influence  (page  625) 


The  Magic  Box 

Author  

Influence  (page  632) 


The  Tale  of  Anahuac 

Author  

Influence  (page  619)  . 


The  Woman  of  Lalo-Hana 
Author  

Influence  (page  617)  
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Memory  Work.  Date 

Several  poems  are  included  in  Unit  2.  Some  of  these  may  appeal  to  you  so  much  that  you 
will  want  to  memorize  them,  or  at  least  a part  of  them.  To  do  so,  read  the  whole  passage  several 
times  until  you  can  repeat  it  orally.  Then  write  it  in  your  exercise  book  and  make  any  necessary 
corrections.  As  a final  record  of  each  passage  memorized,  write  it  in  the  space  below. 

Title  


Title 


Further  Reading. 

During  the  study  of  Adventures  Far,  I read  the  following  books. 


Date  Completed 

Titles  of  Books 

What  I Thought  of  Them 
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Unit  III.  ADVENTURES  IN  OTHER  TIMES 

Anticipating  Words  in  Reading.  Date 

The  italicized  words  used  below  are  important  keys  to  the  meaning  of  the  selections  which 
you  will  read  in  Unit  3.  In  spaces  provided,  write  the  meanings  of  the  italicized  words  in  the 
accompanying  sentences.  Use  a dictionary  to  help  you  choose  the  meaning  which  fits  best. 

1.  “Here  will  I nest,*’  I cried,  “until  I make  the  forest  tremble  with  the  wings  of  the  flock  I will 
invite  by  my  warblings  round  me!”  (page  199) 

nest  (v.i.)  

2.  “I  know  that  today  history  is  being  made;  today  for  a magic  moment  we  have  touched 
the  garments  of  posterity.”  (page  200) 

posterity  (n.)  

3.  In  the  middle  of  the  clearing  he  has  built  the  house  which  harbours  his  love,  his  joy,  his 
dearest  hopes,  (page  206) 

harbours  (v.t.)  

4.  Dove-tail  the  ends  and  drill  the  holes  straight,  (page  207) 

Dove-tail  (v.t.)  

5.  Mr.  Shouldice  stared  at  him  incredulously,  (page  217) 

incredulously  (adv.)  

6.  Nowhere  but  in  the  northwest  of  Canada,  the  illimitable  land,  with  its  great  sunlit  spaces, 
where  the  west  wind,  . . . woos  the  heart  of  man  with  a magic  spell  and  makes  him  kind 
and  neighbourly  and  brotherly!  (page  221) 

illimitable  (adj.)  

7.  There's  a wild  rose  tangled  in  the  prairie’s  wool. 

Years  without  number,  the  tall  grass  withered. 

There  were  no  hands  to  harvest  it.  (page  222) 

wool  (n.)  

8.  Sun-dappled  waves  of  grass  curve  and  flow  before  the  bright  steel  of  Olaf.  (page  223) 

dappled  (p.p.)  

9.  Then  he  fastened  a head  martingale  on  and  buckled  it  to  the  girth  twixt  his  fore  legs, 
(page  235) 

martingale  (n.)  

10 and  then  returns  . . . and  colt  a-lookin’  like  himself,  as  proud  as  a nabob,  chockful 

of  spring  like  the  wire  end  of  a bran’  new  pair  of  trousers’  galluses  (gallowses),  (page  237) 

galluses  (n.)  

11.  He  drew  deep  breaths  of  honeysuckle  and  heliotrope  and  countless  other  flowers,  until  he 
soon  grew  strong  again  after  his  long  voyage,  (page  241) 

heliotrope  (n.)  

12.  Numberless  noisy  weathercocks  rattled  and  sang  of  mutation,  (page  249) 

mutation  (n.)  
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13.  ...  and,  breaking  the  glebe  round  about  them. 

Filled  the  bam  with  hay,  and  the  house  with  food  for  a twelve-month,  (page  256) 

glebe  (n.)  

14.  Examining  the  other  bends  I bent  the  gun-barrel  this  way  and  that,  until  at  last  it  was  an 
exact  representation  of  the  convolutions  of  the  stream,  (page  278) 

convolutions  (n.)  

15.  There  we  must  leave  the  young  Chevalier  and  turn  our  thoughts  to  his  affianced  bride  in 
the  distant  home-land,  (page  283) 

affianced  (p.p.)  - 

16.  He  looked  at  the  apparition  spellbound  as  it  drew  nearer  and  nearer. 

apparition  (n.)  

17.  A proud  man  was  Lars  Porsena 
Upon  the  try  sting  day.  (page  287) 

try  sting  (adj.)  


Section  1.  Imagining  Life  in  Early  Canada 
Here  Will  I Nest  (pages  185-200) — Hilda  Mary  Hooke 
Using  Words  to  Stimulate  Imagination.  Date 

As  we  read  drama  we  should  be  able  to  recreate  through  our  imagination  the  setting,  the 
characters,  and  the  action  of  the  play.  Answer  the  following  questions  about  “Here  Will  I Nest.” 

1 . Setting: 

In  the  space  provided  below,  complete  the  diagram  of  the  stage  as  you  imagine  it  looked 
when  the  play  opened.  Show  the  location  of  the  fireplace,  the  window,  the  doors,  the  “bunk,” 
the  table,  the  chairs,  and  other  properties.  The  stage  is  described  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
actor  as  he  faces  the  audience. 


Upstage 
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2.  Characters: 

Suppose  you  are  directing  this  play  to  entertain  your  classmates.  Describe  the  following 
characters  as  you  imagine  they  should  appear  on  the  stage: 

(a)  Colonel  Thomas  Talbot  


(b)  George  Crane 


(c)  Isabella  Pearce 


(d)  Mahlon  Burwell 


3.  Action: 

(1)  In  this  play  the  action  centres  around  Talbots  efforts  to  establish  a colony  north  of 
Lake  Erie  in  Upper  Canada.  Successful  drama  depends  upon  conflicts  or  obstacles.  What 
obstacles  had  to  be  overcome  before  Talbot’s  ambition  could  be  realized? 

(a)  

(b)  

(c)  

(d)  - 

(2)  The  action  of  this  play  centres  around  the  following  incidents.  In  the  spaces  provided, 
tell  how  these  incidents  advance  the  action  of  the  play. 

(a)  Incident  1:  George  Crane  and  Thomas  Talbot  talk  in  the  living  room  of  “Castle 
Malahide.”  (pages  185-190). 

What  this  incident  contributes  to  the  action  
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(b)  Incident  2:  Mahlon  Burwell  arrives  at  “Castle  Malahide.”  (pages  190-193) 
What  this  incident  contributes  to  the  action  


(c)  Incident  3:  George  Crane  announces  Jim  Flemings  arrival,  (page  193) 
What  this  incident  contributes  to  the  action  


(d)  Incident  4:  The  Pearce  family  arrives  at  “Castle  Malahide."  (pages  193-196) 
What  this  incident  contributes  to  the  action  


(e)  Incident  5:  Isabella  Pearce  and  George  Crane  laugh  in  the  kitchen,  (page  199) 
What  this  incident  contributes  to  the  action  


(f)  Incident  6:  Thomas  Talbot  addresses  his  first  settlers,  (page  200) 
What  this  incident  contributes  to  the  action  


The  Cradle  (pages  205-211) — Adjutor  Rivard 

Interpreting  a Symbol.  Date 

A symbol  is  some  object  (animate  or  inanimate)  which  stands  for  something  related  to  our 
conduct  or  beliefs,  or  our  ideals.  The  beaver,  for  example,  is  an  animate  symbol  which  stands 
for  the  industry  of  Canadians.  The  red  cross  is  an  inanimate  symbol  of  mercy  and  service  to 
unfortunate  people  of  every  race  and  nation.  So  the  cradle  described  by  Rivard  is  a symbol  of 
careful  workmanship  and  of  family  virtues. 

1.  What  qualities  of  careful  workmanship  are  illustrated  in  the  way  in  which  this  cradle  was 
made? 


(a)  (b) 

(c)  (d) 
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2.  For  what  qualities  associated  with  the  family  does  the  cradle  stand? 


(C)  (d)  

3.  What  traditions  (customs  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation)  of  Canadian  pioneers 
are  illustrated  in  “The  Cradle.” 

(a)  

(b)  

4.  In  what  way  is  the  importance  of  religion  emphasized  in  “The  Cradle”? 

(b)  

(a)  

5.  In  what  ways  are  the  people  mentioned  in  “The  Cradle”  different  from  your  parents? 


6.  In  what  ways  are  the  people  mentioned  in  “The  Cradle”  like  your  parents? 


The  Way  of  the  West  (pages  211-222) — Nellie  L.  McClung 


Growing  in  Understanding.  Date 

The  reason  for  much  misunderstanding  among  people  and  nations  is  that  differences  rather 
than  likenesses  are  emphasized.  Basically  people  have  much  in  common  everywhere  though  they 
may  have  different  convictions  and  loyalties  with  respect  to  such  things  as  religion,  nationality, 
and  politics.  In  “The  Way  of  the  West,”  Nellie  McClung  tells  a story  of  the  way  in  which  one  group 
of  people  developed  understanding  through  stress  upon  their  likenesses. 


Below  is  a list  of  incidents  mentioned  by  Nellie  McClung  in  “The  Way  of  the  West.”  Mark  with 
a U those  incidents  which  helped  to  develop  the  spirit  of  understanding  and  tolerance.  Mark 
with  an  M those  incidents  which  might  have  developed  misunderstanding. 


1-  ( ) 

2-  ( ) 

3-  ( ) 

4.  ( ) 

5.  ( ) 

6-  ( ) 

7.  ( ) 

8-  ( ) 

9-  ( ) 


Thomas  Shouldice  ordered  his  hired  man  not  to  hum  “Dixie  Land.” 

John  Barker  sang  a musical  turn  with  twenty-three  verses. 

A Methodist  minister  declined  an  invitation  to  speak  at  an  Orangeman’s  picnic. 

Father  O’Fl^mn  visited  the  Shewfelt  home  to  take  papers  and  candies  to  the  quarantined 
family. 

A group  of  Americans  celebrated  the  Fourth  of  July  in  southern  Manitoba. 

An  American  lent  a saddle-cloth  to  assist  in  the  parade. 

The  fife  player  commenced  “Onward  Christian  Soldiers.” 

Father  O’Flynn  led  the  picnic  group  in  the  Lord’s  prayer. 

Thomas  Shouldice  offered  Father  O’Flynn  a cup  of  coffee. 
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There's  a Wild  Rose  Tangled  in  the  Prairie’s  Wool  (pages  222-224) — A.  M.  Stephen 
Learning  the  Characteristics  of  Free  Verse.  Date 

Traditional  poetry  usually  has  the  following  characteristics: 

1.  It  is  usually  arranged  in  stanzas. 

2.  Each  line  starts  with  a capital  letter. 

3.  Each  line  has  a definite  swing  or  rhythm. 

4.  Each  line  has  a definite  and  regular  number  of  syllables. 

5.  There  is  often  a rhyme  pattern. 

6.  Figures  of  speech  (similes,  metaphors,  etc.)  are  common. 

7.  Sensory  impressions  (appeals  through  the  senses)  are  frequent. 

“There’s  a Wild  Rose  Tangled  in  the  Prairie’s  Wool’’  is  an  example  of  the  type  of  poetry  called 
free  verse.  Free  verse  is  scarcely  as  “free”  as  its  name  suggests.  In  some  ways,  however,  it  is 
freed  of  some  of  the  requirements  of  traditional  poetry.  Read  “There’s  a Wild  Rose  Tangled  in 
the  Prairie’s  Wool.”  Then  state  the  chief  characteristics  of  free  verse  poetry  as  illustrated  in  this 
poem,  showing  in  what  ways  this  type  of  poetry  resembles  traditional  poetry  and  in  what  ways 
it  is  different  from  it. 

Similarities. 


2 

3  

4  

Differences. 


2 

3  

4  

Compare  your  list  with  the  lists  of  your  classmates.  Then  discuss  your  lists  with  your  teacher. 
Try  to  learn  that  both  traditional  and  free  verse  poetry  can  be  effective. 


Box  Social  (pages  224-233) — Edward  A.  McCourt 


Writing  a Play.  Date 

In  the  space  below,  you  are  going  to  write  a short  scene  for  a play  based  upon  one  of  the 
incidents  in  the  story  “Box  Social.”  The  scene  you  write  should  make  one  important  point  for 
your  audience  (readers).  One  scene  is  done  as  a sample.  If  you  arrange  that  your  classmates 
write  different  scenes,  the  whole  play  may  be  produced  in  class  after  it  has  been  written. 

Scene:  The  Fraser  Living  Room. 

Linda  Fraser:  I wish  you  were  going  with  us.  Dad. 

Matt  Fraser:  Can’t,  child.  Ever  since  that  half-broken  Ginger  brushed  me  against  the 

corral 


Linda  Fraser:  Is  your  knee  worse,  then? 

Matt  Fraser:  No,  child,  no.  But  I’d  make  a poor  dancing  partner  at  a box  social  — Believe 

I hear  someone  at  the  door. 

Linda  Fraser:  That’ll  be  Johnny.  {Goes  to  the  door  and  opens  it).  Hello,  Johnny.  Come  on  in. 

Johnny  Bradford:  {entering)  Hello,  Linda.  How’s  the  knee.  Matt? 
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Matt  Fraser: 


It’s  a mite  sore  yet,  Johnny,  but  improving  every  day.  It  pains  me  at  this  time 
of  night,  so  I turn  in  early. 

Johnny  Bradford:  Aren’t  you  going  tonight? 


Linda  Fraser: 


(Now  ready  to  leave). 
social. 


Dad  says  he’s  not  a fit  partner  for  anyone  at  a box 


Matt  Fraser:  Anyway,  I’m  gettin'  too  old  to  be  up  all  night.  Away  ye  go  and  enjoy  yoursel’s. 

Linda  Fraser:  Sure  you’ll  be  all  right.  Dad? 

Matt  Fraser:  Sure  thing,  child. 

Linda  Fraser:  Bye  then.  (Kissing  him). 

Johnny  Bradford:  So  long.  Matt. 

(Linda  and  Johnny  go  out,  he  carrying  a bag  containing  her  party  outfit,  she  carrying  a bag 
of  food  wrapped  to  protect  it  from  prying  eyes). 


Suggested  scenes  to  develop: 
Scene:  The  Entertainment 
Scene:  The  Auction 
Scene:  The  Supper 
Scene:  The  Waltz 

Your  Play: 


Scene 


Section  2.  Legends  of  Other  Times 

Shrewd  Bargaining  (pages  235-238) — Judge  Haliburton 

Using  Informal  English.  Date 

Judge  Haliburton  wrote  many  of  his  humorous  stories  in  the  dialect  of  Eastern  North 
America.  Many  of  the  expressions  which  he  used  are  regional  in  scope.  To  make  them  under- 
standable and  acceptable  to  Canadians  generally,  they  could  be  written  in  standard  informal 
English.  For  each  expression  quoted  below,  write  its  informal  counterpart. 

As  Judge  Haliburton  wrote  it  As  I would  write  it 

1.  ...  a rael  daisy,  perfect  doll  . . . (page  325)  1 


2.  ‘Father,  what  on  airth  are  you  at?’  (page  235)  2. 


3.  ‘Father,  it  tante  every  one  that  has  four  hun-  3. 
dred  dollars;  it’s  a plaguy  sight  of  money,  I 
tell  you.  (page  236) 


4.  ...  and  when  they  seed  him,  they  sot  up  such  4. 
a larf  I felt  e’en  a’most  ready  to  cry  for  spite. 

(page  236) 


5.  ‘That’s  a plaguy  nice  lookin’  colt  that  are  old  5. 
feller  has  arter  all?’  (page  237) 


6.  They  had  a fair  start  for  it,  and  off  they  sot.  6. 
(page  237) 
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7.  ‘I’hat’s  popularity,’  sais  he,  ‘soon  won,  soon  7. 
lost;  cried  skyhigh  one  minit’  and  desarted 
the  next  or  run  down?’  (page  238) 


How  Summer  Came  to  Canada  (pages  238-244) — Cyrus  MacMillan 
Explaining  Nature.  Date 

We  have  already  learned  how  primitive  people  try  to  explain  natural  occurrences  by  means 
of  imaginative  legends.  In  the  story  of  “The  Woman  from  Lalo-Hana”  (pages  173-178),  we  were 
given  an  explanation  of  the  great  flood  that  came  to  Hawaii.  In  “How  Summer  Came  to  Canada,” 
Cyrus  MacMillan  tells  us  how  the  Indians  accounted  for  some  of  nature’s  curiosities,  especially 
the  alternation  of  winter  and  summer. 

In  the  spaces  provided  below,  give  two  explanations  of  each  natural  happening  mentioned. 

How  Cyrus  MacMillan  explains  it  How  scientists  explain  it 

The  loon  begins  his  call 


The  whale  spouts  water 


Summer  comes  to  Canada 


Winter  returns  to  Canada 


Evangeline:  A Tale  of  Acadia  (pages  244-275) — Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 

Making  an  Outline.  Date 

In  making  an  outline  of  a long  piece  of  prose  or  poetry,  we  provide  a suitable  general  heading 
for  each  of  its  main  divisions  and  suitable  sub-headings  for  each  of  its  smaller  divisions.  Read 
“Evangeline”  quickly  but  carefully.  The  part  included  in  your  text  is  divided  into  five  main  sections. 
Provide  suitable  headings  and  sub-headings  to  complete  the  outline  suggested  below.  A beginning 


is  made  for  you. 

Lines 

I.  Peaceful  life  in  the  village  of  Grande  Pre  20-147 

1.  Grande  Pre  20-  57 

2.  Benedict  Bellefontaine  and  his  possessions  58-102 

3.  Evangeline  and  Gabriel  103-147 

II 148-267 

1  - 148198 

2  - 199-217 

3  218-267 

III  - 268  381 

1  268-329 

2  - 330  363 

3  364-381 

IV  382  523 

1  382419 

2  420486 

3  487-523 

V 524665 

1  524  567 

2  568  635 

3  636  665 

Map  Exercise.  Date 


The  story  of  “Evangeline”  is  based  upon  an  incident  in  Canadian  History.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  the  French  settled  in  Acadia  (now  Nova  Scotia)  only  to  have  their  right  to  the  territory 
disputed  by  the  British.  Finally,  a settlement  was  reached  whereby  the  British  were  left  in  control. 
The  French  settlers,  however,  were  left  in  possession  of  their  land  provided  they  remained 
neutral  in  any  subsequent  disputes  involving  Britain.  Naturally  some  of  the  French  Acadians 
felt  bitter  against  foreswearing  allegiance  to  France  and  eventually  broke  the  promise  they  had 
been  forced  to  make.  In  retribution  some  French  settlers  were  banished  from  their  Acadian 
homes,  many  finding  their  way  by  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  to  Louisiana  at  the  mouth  of 
the  latter  river. 
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1 . Acadia 

2.  Grand  Pre 

3.  Blomidon 

4.  Beau  Sejour  (Beaus^jour) 

5.  Louisburg 

6.  Port  Royal 

7.  The  Ohio  River 

8.  The  Mississippi  River 

9.  The  Atlantic  Ocean 

On  the  accompanying  map  locate  and  mark  the  following: 
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Peace  River  Humour  (pages  276-282) — Robert  E.  Card 


Map  Exercise. 

Date 

On  the  accompanying  map. 

mark  the  following  places  mentioned  by  Robert  E.  Card  in 

“Peace  River  Humour.” 

Places 

Rivers 

Lakes 

Ber^vyn 

Peace  River 

Lesser  Slave  Lake 

Fairview 

MacKenzie  River 

Slave  Lake 

Railways 

Northern  Alberta  Railway  (Edmonton  to  Waterways) 
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The  Phantom  of  Perce  Rock  (pages  282-287) — E.  C.  Woodley 

Writing  a Legend.  Date.. 

The  rock  formation  of  Perce  Rock,  ofiE  the  Eastern  end  of  the  Gaspe  Peninsula,  suggested 
to  the  minds  of  imaginative  people  the  story  told  by  E.  C.  Woodley.  Nearly  every  community 
has  a legend  based  upon  some  local  phenomenon.  In  the  space  below,  write  the  legend  associated 
with  your  community.  (If  your  community  does  not  have  such  a legend  you  might  write  the 
legend  of  some  other  Canadian  community  about  which  you  have  read.) 

Title:  


How  Horatius  Kept  the  Bridge  (pages  287-301) — T.  B.  Macaulay 

Recognizing  Qualities  of  Greatness.  Date 

1.  In  this  poem,  Horatius  and  two  companions  demonstrated  many  qualities  of  which  true 
greatness  is  made.  For  each  of  these  qualities  mentioned  below,  write  a single  sentence 
giving  the  best  example  you  can  find  in  the  poem  to  illustrate  it. 

(1)  Foresightedness  


(2)  Loyalty 


(3)  Courage 


(4)  Cooperation 


(5)  Unselfishness 


(6)  Resourcefulness 


Reviewing  Some  Characteristics  of  Poetry.  Date 

This  narrative  poem  illustrates  many  characteristics  of  ballad  poetry.  In  the  spaces  provided 
below,  give  examples  of  each  of  these  characteristics  mentioned. 

1.  Show  that  the  metrical  pattern  is  iambic  tetrameter  (four  feet  per  line)  followed  by  iambic 
trimeter  (three  feet  per  line)  by  scanning  any  two  consecutive  lines. 


2.  Show  that  this  poem  makes  use  of  repetition  or  reiteration. 


3.  Show  that  this  poem  makes  use  of  the  simile. 


4.  Show  that  this  poem  makes  use  of  direct  narration. 


5.  Show  that  this  poem  makes  use  of  a regular  rhyme  pattern. 
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REVIEWING  UNIT  III.  (pages  185-303) 

Map  Exercise.  Date 

1.  On  the  map  below,  locate  the  places  suggested  beside  the  titles  of  the  selections  in  which 
they  are  mentioned. 

Here  Will  I Nest  Lake  Erie,  Port  Talbot 

The  Cradle  ...  Quebec  (province) 

The  Way  of  the  West Souris  (Manitoba) 

Shrewd  Bargaining New  York  (State) 

Evangeline Acadia  (Nova  Scotia),  Blomidon,  Grand  Pr6 

Red  River  Valley  . . . Red  River  Valley  (Canada  and  the  United  States) 

Peace  River  Humour  ......  Peace  River  Block 

The  Phantom  of  Perce  Rock  . . Gaspe  Peninsula 
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Memory  Work.  Date 

Some  of  the  poetry  in  Unit  III  may  appeal  to  you  so  much  that  you  will  want  to  memorize 
it.  Parts  of  “Evangeline,”  for  instance,  are  well  worth  remembering.  When  you  do  memorize  a 
passage,  read  it  as  a whole  several  times  before  you  finally  write  it  down  in  your  exercise  book. 
After  correcting  your  work  and  relearning  any  parts  you  had  difficulty  with,  write  the  final  draft 
in  the  space  below. 


Title 


Further  Reading. 

During  the  study  of  Unit  III,  Adventures  in  Other  Times,  I read  the  following  books. 


Dates  Completed 

Titles  of  Books 

What  I Thought  of  Them 

1 
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Unit  IV.  ADVENTURES  IN  OTHER  LIVES 


Preview  — Locating  Some  of  Our  Authors.  Date 

The  writers  whose  selections  appear  in  Unit  IV  of  your  Adventures  book  were  bom  in  many 
widely-separated  places.  Most  of  them  are  native-born  Canadians  or  Americans,  but  both  Europe 
and  Asia  are  represented  in  the  birth-places  of  these  authors.  Refer  to  the  biographies  Appendix 
on  pages  613  and  following  to  discover  the  birth-places  of  as  many  of  these  writers  as  possible, 
and  indicate  them  on  the  map  below. 
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Section  1.  Real  People  the  World  Over 
The  Ballad  of  East  and  West  (pages  307-313) — Rudyard  Kipling 

Writing  a Report.  Date 

Next  to  the  writing  o£  letters,  perhaps  the  most  common  writing  activity  is  the  preparation  of 
reports.  Travelling  salesmen  have  to  make  reports  on  their  sales,  Mounted  Policemen  make 
reports  on  their  patrols  and  other  activities,  building  inspectors  prepare  reports  on  the  buildings 
they  have  inspected,  scientists  report  on  their  research  and  experimentation,  civil  servants  report 
on  the  activities  of  their  branches  or  offices.  And  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Colonel’s  son  in  “The 
Ballad  of  East  and  West”  had  to  write  a report  for  the  Colonel  on  his  little  expedition  past  the 
Tongue  of  Jagai.  In  this  expedition  you  are  to  imagine  that  you  are  the  Colonel’s  son,  and  are 
witing  his  report. 

Ability  to  write  a good  report  is  sometimes  very  important  in  business  or  professional  life. 
Therefore  we  should  all  know  what  the  characteristics  of  a good  report  are.  For  one  thing,  it 
is  factual.  The  opinions  of  the  reporter,  unless  specifically  requested,  are  not  wanted,  nor  is  an 
expression  of  his  feelings.  What  has  happened,  not  how  the  writer  felt  about  it,  is  what  is 
important.  And  not  only  should  a report  be  factual;  it  should  also  be  complete.  All  the  facts 
are  important.  In  this  report,  the  Colonel’s  son  (you)  must  report  everything  that  has  any 
bearing  on  the  military  situation  — the  army’s  work.  Reports  should  also  be  as  brief  as  possible. 
Never  use  two  words  where  one  will  do.  Reports  must  also  be  clear  and  simple.  Do  not  use 
uncommon  words  if  more  common  ones  wdll  do  as  well.  Your  sentences  should  be  simple  in 
construction,  so  that  there  can  be  no  mistake  in  your  meaning.  Finally,  your  report  must  be 
accurate.  On  its  accuracy  profit  or  loss,  life  or  death  may  depend. 

Summarizing,  we  can  say  that  reports  should  be: 

(a)  Factual;  (b)  Complete;  (c)  Brief;  (d)  Clear  and  simple;  (e)  Accurate. 

Now  go  ahead  with  your  report  on  the  expedition  of  the  Colonel’s  son.  Write  the  story  as 
if  you  were  he. 
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John  Philip  Sousa  (pages  314-325) — Katherine  Little  Bakeless 

Correlating  Literature  and  Music.  Date 

In  the  selection  entitled  Philip  Sousa”  there  is,  of  course,  a great  deal  of  information 

about  Sousa.  There  is  also,  incidentally,  a good  deal  about  music.  Test  your  own  mastery  of 
this  information  by  completing  the  blanks  in  the  exercise  below. 

1.  John’s  first  musical  experience  was  probably  obtained  when  he  heard  his  father  play  the 

However,  the  first  instrument  which  he  himself  mastered  was  the 

In  his  first  band  he  played  the  

Other  instruments  included  the  , , 

, , and  

A musical  instrument  that  John  Philip  Sousa  suggested  is  still  called  the 

This  instrument  is  really  a tuba,  but  it  diEers  from  the  helicon  tuba  as  follows:  


2.  A favourite  tune  in  the  Southern  United  States  is  The  author  of  this 


tune  was , and  it  was  first  sung  in  the  city  of 

during  the  War. 


3.  Sousa’s  published  collection  of  national  airs  includes  music  from  such  countries  as 
, , , and  songs  from  such  native  tribes  as 


, and  tribes. 

4.  Some  marches  which  Sousa  composed,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  composed, 
were: 


Marches 


Circumstances 


Ralegh  Looks  West  (pages  326-342) — Elsie  Park  Gowan 
A Chart  Exercise.  Date 

The  maps  that  most  of  us  use  often  contain  a great  deal  of  detail  — railroads,  highways,  towns 
and  cities,  mountains,  rivers,  elevations  above  sea-level,  boundaries  of  provinces  and  countries, 
and  so  on.  But  the  areas  of  our  maps  that  represent  water  — lakes,  seas,  and  oceans  — are  almost 
blank  as  a rule.  The  charts  that  a sailor  uses  (he  does  not  call  them  maps)  are  just  the  reverse. 
To  him,  land  is  important  only  because  it  determines  the  boundaries  of  the  waters  over  which 
he  travels.  All  the  details  that  appear  on  these  charts  — ocean  depths,  currents,  reefs,  light- 
houses, radio  beacons,  harbours  — appear  on  that  part  of  his  chart  which  represents  water  or  its 
immediate  boundaries.  The  part  that  represents  land  is  unimportant  and  usually  blank.  Thus 
his  interest  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  for  example,  is  in  the  ocean  itself  and  not  in  Europe,  Africa. 


and  the  Americas.  And  in  the  days  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  this  situation  was  even  truer,  Europe, 
of  course,  even  then,  was  an  ancient  continent,  long  settled  and  well  mapped.  But  only  the  most 
northerly  part  of  the  African  continent  had  then  been  explored  by  white  people,  and  only  the 
eastern  fringe  of  North  and  South  America  had  been  explored. 

The  chart  on  the  preceding  page  represents  the  North  Atlantic,  which  has  not  changed  in 
shape  very  much  since  the  time  of  Ralegh,  although  his  charts  were  neither  as  detailed  nor  as 
accurate  as  are  those  of  today.  On  this  chart  mark  the  places  listed  below,  all  of  which  appear 
in  the  play  “Ralegh  Looks  West.”  You  will  probably  find  that  you  will  need  the  help  of  a good 
Atlas,  such  as  Dent's  Canadian  School  Atlas. 

1.  Plymouth  2.  New  Found  Land  3.  “our  path  . . . from  Plymouth  to  the  New  Found 
Land.”  4.  Azores  5.  Virginia  6.  Trinidad  7.  Spain  8.  Cadiz  9.  Davis 
Strait  10.  Frobisher  Bay  11.  St.  Lawrence  River  12.  Quebec  13.  Orinoco  River 
14.  England  15.  London 

Clara  Barton  (pages  342-345)  Rosemary  and  Stephen  Vincent  Benet 
A Scrap-Book  Exercise.  Date 

Through  the  story  of  Clara  Barton  we  perhaps  more  fully  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Red 
Cross  movement  cuts  across  national  boundaries  to  unite  people  all  over  the  world  in  the  work 
of  mercy  that  never  ends.  Perhaps  in  your  classroom  you  have  a branch  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross. 
If  so,  choose  an  interesting  article  about  the  work  of  this  organization  from  one  of  its  news  letters 
or  other  publications,  and  mount  it  below.  If  you  do  not  know  anything  about  the  Junior  Red 
Cross,  perhaps  your  class  might  like  to  write  to  your  provincial  headquarters  (ask  your  teacher  for 
the  address)  for  information,  and  later  form  a branch.  In  the  meantime,  use  the  space  below  to 
draw  and  colour  a Red  Cross  flag. 
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How  Cyrus  Laid  the  Cable  (pages  345-347)— John  Godfrey  Saxe 
A Research  Exercise.  Date 

In  this  exercise  you  are  asked  to  do  some  research.  Simply  stated,  research  is  the  finding  or 
digging  up  of  information.  To  find  the  information  requested  below,  you  will  need  two 
publications:  a dictionary  and  an  encylclopaedia.  First  of  ail,  in  your  school  (or  home) 
encyclopaedia,  find  the  article  on  Cyrus  Field  and  read  it  carefully.  If  there  is  no  article  on  Field, 
perhaps  you  can  find  his  name  in  the  index,  which  will  tell  you  where  to  seek  information  about 
him.  Or  perhaps  you  can  find  how  he  laid  the  first  Atlantic  cable  by  looking  up  the  article  on 
“Cables.”  After  you  have  found  the  desired  article,  work  through  the  items  below,  referring  back 
to  the  encyclopaedia  when  necessary. 

Encyclopaedia  Research. 

1.  When  was  the  first  attempt  made  to  span  the  Atlantic  by  submarine  cable?  

2.  When  was  the  first  successful  Atlantic  cable  laid?  

3.  Explain  the  reference  “England’s  eldest  daughter”  in  Line  36 


4.  Who  were  the  “President  and  Queen”  in  Line  41? 


5.  In  the  space  below,  draw  a cross-sectional  or  longitudinal  diagram  of  a submarine  cable, 
labelling  each  part. 


Dictionary  Research. 

Find  a word  which  best  expresses  the  meaning  of  each  of  the  following  words: 
Line  Word  Meaning 

20  derision  

34  leagues  

35  benison  

36  emulation  


Koch  (pages  347-362) — Ruth  Fox 

A Vocabulary  Study.  Date 

In  this  exercise  we  are  going  to  examine  a number  of  words  that  appear  in  Ruth  Fox’s  story 
of  Robert  Koch.  Some  of  these  words  are  somewhat  unusual  in  the  ways  in  which  they  form 
their  plurals  from  their  singulars,  while  others  have  two  or  more  different  spellings  or  forms. 
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Forming  Plurals. 

Below  appear  some  rules  for  the  formation  of  plurals  of  nouns  in  English.  Following  the 
rules  are  a number  of  words  taken  from  our  selection,  and  a number  of  blanks  for  you  to  complete. 
But  be  careful;  you  will  not  find  a word  for  every  blank  in  the  table. 

1.  Most  English  nouns  form  their  plurals  by  adding  “s,”  e.g.,  (for  example),  hat,  hats. 

2.  Most  English  nouns  that  end  in  “y”  form  their  plurals  by  changing  the  “y”  to  “i”  and  adding 
“es,”  e.g.,  baby,  babies. 

3.  Most  English  nouns  that  end  in  “s”  or  “x”  in  the  singular  form  their  plurals  by  adding  “es,” 
e.g.,  kiss,  kisses. 

4.  Some  English  nouns  have  no  singular  form,  e.g.,  tidings. 

5.  Some  English  nouns  have  the  same  form  in  the  singular  and  the  plural.  Sometimes  such 
words  have  two  plural  forms,  e.g.,  fish,  fish  or  fishes. 

6.  Some  English  nouns  form  their  plurals  by  changing  an  internal  vowel  sound,  e.g.,  man,  men. 

7.  Some  nouns  from  Latin  change  a singular  “um”  form  to  “a”  to  form  the  plural  form.  Some 
of  these  words  may  also  form  plurals  by  adding  “s”  to  the  singular  form,  e.g.,  sanitarium, 
sanitaria  or  sanitariums. 

8.  Some  nouns  from  Latin  change  a singular  “us”  form  to  “i”  to  form  plurals,  e.g.,  radius, 
radii. 


Now  complete  the  table  below: 


Singular 

Farm 

1 . laboratory 

2.  century 

3  

4  

5  

6  

7 

8.  mouse 

9.  woman 
10.  bacillus 

11 

12  genius 

13.  specimen 

14.  serum 

15 

16.  responsibility 


Plural 

Farm 


wines 

bacteria 

fruit 

sheep 

cattle 


media 


lenses 


Alternate 

Plural 


Rule  Anather  Example 
Na.  af  This  Rule 
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Alternate  Forms. 


Each  of  the  words  below  has  another  form  which  means  the  same  as  the  form  here  used, 
although  the  pronunciation  may  be  a little  different.  After  consulting  your  dictionary,  write  the 
alternate  form  for  each. 


1 . parlour, 

2.  practise, 

3.  spilt,  .... 

4.  skillful. 


5.  programme, 

6.  imposter,  .. 

7.  techiliques, 

8.  colourful,  -- 


And  Yet  Fools  Say  (pages  362-363) — George  S.  Holmes 
Reviewing  the  Sonnet.  Date 

Before  completing  this  exercise,  you  may  find  it  necessary  to  go  back  and  review  the  exercise 
entitled  “Comparing  Two  Sonnets”  on  page  4 of  this  Literary  Chronicle.  However,  attempt  as 
many  of  the  items  below  as  you  can  without  such  review.  When  you  can  do  no  more,  turn  back 
to  “Comparing  Two  Sonnets”  to  refresh  your  memory,  then  complete  the  exercise. 

Sonnets  are  usually  classified  into  two  groups,  Italian  and  English,  according  to  their  form. 

The  Italian  sonnet  is  divided  into  two  parts,  called  the and  the 

The  first  part  consists  of lines,  and  has  a rhyme  scheme 

indicated  by  the  letters  The  second  part  has  lines,  and  its 

rhyme  scheme  is  usually  but  not  always  indicated  by  the  letters  The  English 

sonnet  consists  of  four-line  parts  called  and  a 

The  rhyme  scheme  for  the  whole  sonnet  is  as  follows:  

“And  Yet  Eools  Say”  is  a sonnet  with  some  characteristics  of  the  Italian 

form,  some  of  the  English  form.  The  rhyme  scheme  of  approximately  the  first  half  of  the  poem 


is  that  of  the  form,  while  the  rhyme  scheme  of  the  remaining  lines  is  more 

like  that  of  the form.  Italian-type  sonnets  are  divided  into  two  parts  not  only 


by  the  rhyme  scheme  but  also  by  the  thought.  Often  the  first  part  asks  a question,  which  the 
second  part  answers,  or  each  part  contains  its  own  thought,  related  but  different.  The  English 
form  tends  more  to  build  up  to  a climax  in  the  last  two  lines.  By  the  organization  of  the  thought 

in  this  poem,  we  should  classify  it  as  of  the type-  Actually,  the  principal 

thought  of  this  poem  is  not  even  expressed  in  words,  although  it  is  suggested  in  the  

line.  The  principal  thought  really  is: 


He  Gave  Them  Windows”  (pages  363-370) — J.  Alvin  Kugelmass 

Writing  a Short  Biography.  Date 

For  this  exercise,  imagine  that  you  are  a newspaper  writer  assigned  the  work  of  writing  a 
biography  of  Louis  Braille  (1809-1852)  for  your  paper.  This  is  a routine  type  of  assignment  that 
often  falls  to  a journalist  when  a person  of  world  fame  or  local  importance  dies.  If  you  will 
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carefully  look  over  your  daily  newspaper,  you  will  find  examples  of  these  “obits”  (short  for 
obituaries)  in  almost  every  issue.  Study  a few  examples  carefully,  and  you  will  see  that  they  are 
not  written  in  strictly  chronological  order,  that  is,  they  do  not  start  with  the  birth  of  the  person 
concerned  and  tell  in  order  the  principal  events  of  his  or  her  life.  Instead,  the  first  paragraph 

deals  with  the  importance  of  the  person  to  the  world  at  large,  to  the  nation,  or  to  his  community. 

Then,  after  his  principal  achievements  are  summarized,  a short  story  of  that  person’s  life  follows. 

After  you  have  written  your  “obit,”  write  a head-line  or  title  for  your  story.  In  newspapers, 

the  “head”  is  always  written  after  the  story,  and  usually  by  a different  ’ivriter.  But  for  this  exercise 

you  are  both  reporter  and  news  editor.  Now  write  your  story  of  the  life  of  Louis  Braille. 
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Section  2.  Canadians  Speaking 
My  Country  (pages  371-374) — Bruce  Hutchison 
Studying  a Writer’s  Style. 

As  you  know,  it  is  sometimes  as  easy  to  identify  a person  by  his  handwriting  as  by  his  face. 
Probably  no  two  people  show  exactly  the  same  characteristics  in  their  penmanship.  Similarly, 
people  have  their  own  peculiarities  of  style  in  writing.  The  way  one  writer  composes  his  sentences, 
the  length  of  the  sentences,  the  particular  words  that  he  uses  all  contribute  to  his  style.  Usually 
the  best  style  is  the  one  that  is  least  obtrusive,  that  is,  the  one  that  least  calls  attention  to  itself. 
But  in  “My  Country”  Bruce  Hutchison  is  deliberately  employing  a very  ornamental  and  rather 
poetical  style,  because  this  little  essay  was  written  as  an  introduction  to  a book  about  Canada,  and 
Canada,  Mr.  Hutchison  feels,  is  a vei'y  impressive  and  poetical  subject  for  a book.  Consequently 
in  “My  Country”  our  author  has  used  many  devices  of  style  that  are  not  very  often  employed,  either 
by  himself  or  by  other  writers.  Four  of  these  are  discussed  below,  with  examples,  and  you  are 
asked  to  find  other  examples  from  the  selection. 

Inverted  Sentence. 

An  inverted  sentence  is  one  in  which  the  usual  word  order  of  the  sentence  is  turned  around. 
Normally  in  English  sentences  (except  in  questions)  we  follow  the  subject- verb-object  or  subject- 
verb-complement  word  order,  but  Hutchison  frequently  places  the  object  or  complement  at  the 
beginning  of  his  sentences.  See  if  you  can  find  three  such  sentences  in  the  selection  similar  to  the 
example. 

Example:  A problem  for  America,  they  call  us. 

1 


2. 


Rhetorical  Question. 

Another  device  which  Hutchison  uses  freely  in  this  selection  is  the  rhetorical  question.  H. 
M.  Fowler  in  his  Modern  English  Usage,  says,  “A  question  is  often  put  not  to  elicit  information, 
but  as  a more  striking  substitute  for  a statement  of  contrary  effect.  The  assumption  is  that  only 
one  answer  is  possible,  and  that  if  the  hearer  is  compelled  to  make  it  mentally  himself  it  will 
impress  him  more  than  the  speaker’s  statement.” 

Try  to  find  three  such  rhetorical  questions. 

Example:  Who  but  us  can  feel  our  fears  and  hopes  and  passions? 

1 


2. 


3. 


Parallel  Construction. 

In  parallel  construction,  two  or  more  parts  of  a sentence  are  constructed  in  exactly  the  same 
manner.  Find  three  examples  of  parallel  construction,  and  underline  the  parts  of  each  example 
that  are  parallel.  One  sentence  has  been  done  for  you. 

Example:  My  country  has  not  found  itself  nor  felt  its  power  nor  learned  its  true  place. 

1 


2. 


3. 


Balanced  Sentences. 

A balanced  sentence  is  a compound  sentence  of  two  clauses  equal  in  importance  and,  as  a rule, 
approximately  equal  in  length.  Usually,  also,  the  two  clauses  are  very  similar  in  their  construction. 
Find  three  in  “My  Country,”  and  underline  each  clause.  Again,  one  sentence  has  been  done  for 
you. 

Example:  We  alone  are  the  hinge  between  them,  and  upon  us  hangs  more  than  we  know. 

1 


2. 


3. 
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The  Poetical  Quality  of  Hutchison’s  Prose. 

Another  characteristic  of  much  of  Hutchison’s  prose  in  this  selection,  easy  to  recognize  but 
difficult  to  analyze,  is  that  it  very  much  resembles  free  verse.  From  your  study  of  “There’s  a Wild 
Rose  Tangled  in  the  Prairie’s  Wool’’  on  page  222  of  your  Adventures  book  you  will  know  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  free  verse.  If  you  were  to  read  one  of  Hutchison’s  paragraphs  arranged 
as  below,  you  could  not  tell  it  from  free  verse: 

Wondrous  and  very  sweet  is  our  name. 

Canada! 

The  very  word  is  like  a boy’s  shout  in  springtime. 

Is  like  the  clamour  of  geese  going  north 

And  the  roar  of  melting  rivers 

And  the  murmur  of  early  winds. 

Find  another  example  in  this  selection  and  write  it  in  free  verse  form  below. 


Jumbo  (pages  374-387) — D.  A.  MacMillan 

Studying  Growth  in  Character.  Date 

The  story  of  “Jumbo,”  as  told  by  Don  MacMillan,  is  essentially  a story  of  how  a typical  small- 
town boy  developed  certain  qualities  of  character  that  led  him  to  do  far  more  than  his  duty  and, 
in  doing  so,  to  become  a “part  of  the  tradition  of  his  country.”  The  author  believes  that  Jumbo 
became  the  kind  of  man  that  he  did  become  largely  because  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  be 
brought  up  in  a small  town  and  in  the  surrounding  country.  In  fact,  MacMillan  has  some 
rather  uncomplimentary  things  to  say  about  cities.  Perhaps  your  class  would  profit  by  discussing 
the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a boyhood  (or  girlhood)  in  rural  or  in  urban 
environments. 

Jumbo’s  environment  contributed  to  the  building  of  his  character  in  many  ways.  MacMillan 
indicates  this  to  be  true  by  such  statements  as: 

“If  that  was  what  you  were  supposed  to  do,  then  Jumbo  did  it.” 

“You  took  things  in  your  stride;  just  like  dust  storms,  drought,  and  early  frost.” 

“.  . . . whenever  there  was  a particularly  tough  target,  Jumbo  would  be  along.” 

“.  . . the  spirit  that  was  Jumbo  was  the  solid,  earthly,  dependable  kind  that  lives.” 

In  what  ways  do  you  think  your  own  environment  can  contribute  to  the  development  of 
your  character?  If  you  are  a farm  boy  or  girl,  you  may  develop  in  many  ways  through  the  daily 
chores  that  you  are  called  on  to  do.  If  you  live  in  a small  town  or  village,  you  may  learn  team- 
work through  playing  on  school  or  neighbourhood  hockey  or  basketball  teams;  you  may  learn 
neighbourliness  because  you  know  all  or  most  of  the  people  in  your  home  town.  If  you  live  in 
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a city,  you  may  belong  to  Y.M.C.A.  or  Y.W.C.A.  groups  or  other  organizations  that  boys  and 
girls  in  rural  environments  cannot  join.  But  wherever  you  live,  you  should  be  able  to  write  a 
few  paragraphs  on  the  title  below: 

How  My  Environment  Can  Help  Me  Build  My  Character 
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This  is  Canada  (pages  387-390) — Morley  Callaghan 

Studying  the  Use  of  Examples.  Date 

In  exposition,  which  is  the  art  of  using  language  to  explain,  one  common  and  effective 
method  of  building  a paragraph  is  to  make  a general  statement  at  the  beginning  of  the  paragraph 
and  to  develop  the  paragraph  by  means  of  examples  of  the  general  statement.  This  method  is 
used  in  “This  is  Canada.”  Each  of  the  four  paragraphs  starts  with  a general  statement,  which  is 
followed  by  several  illustrations.  In  this  exercise,  in  the  first  column  below,  appear  these  general 
statements.  In  the  second  you  are  asked  to  write  some  of  the  author’s  examples.  One  example 
for  each  paragraph  has  been  done  for  you. 

General  Statements  Examples 

1.  In  many  another  land  . . . longshoremen  streaming  up  the  shore  from  the  jetties 
I’ve  lain  awake  thinking 
of  home  with  pictures 

of  places  in  my  own  

country  sprawling  out 
in  my  mind. 


2.  . . . there  are  other  The  workers  in  the  shops  in  Montreal  are  doing  the  same  things 

things  than  hockey  or  as  the  workers  in  the  shops  in  Toronto  and  Winnipeg  are  doing, 

basketball  or  skiing  that 

seem  to  be  the  same  all  

over  the  country  


3.  — the  bright  and  mixed-  — the  northland  seen  from  the  air,  a lake  country,  patches  of 

up  pictures  completely  water,  patches  of  land  looking  like  jagged  holes  on  a white  paper 

separated  — completely 
different  ■ — keep  on 

coming  


4.  . . . you  try  hard  . . . that  western  star  . . . 

to  remember  beautiful 
things  about  home  — 
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A Canadian  Abroad  (pages  390-392) — Edward  William  Thompson 

Studying  Some  Characteristics  of  Poetical  Diction.  Date 

Sometimes  the  language  used  in  poetry  seems  rather  different  from  that  which  we  use  in  our 
ordinary  conversation  and  writing.  In  “A  Canadian  Abroad”  you  will  probably  find  several  words 
that  are  either  unfamiliar  to  you  or  that  you  seldom  use,  even  though  you  know  what  they  mean. 
Sometimes  you  may  wonder  why  poets  do  not  always  use  plain  English  that  you  could  understand 
more  easily.  There  are  several  reasons  why  poetry  sometimes  seems  to  have  a language  of  its  own. 
One  very  important  reason  is  that  a poet  often  chooses  words  that  are  rich  in  connotation.  By 
the  connotation  of  a word  we  mean  all  the  ideas  and  images  that  it  suggests.  Many  words  in 
English  have  very  rich  connotations,  which  vary  from  person  to  person.  Thus  “Canada”  is  a word 
that  suggests  a great  deal  to  almost  everyone  that  lives  in  this  country.  It  suggests  mountains, 
lakes,  rivers,  explorers,  missionaries,  the  R.C.M.P.  and  the  R.C.A.F.,  Indians  and  Eskimoes, 
French-speaking  habitants  and  English-speaking  farmers,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  and  the 
building  of  our  transcontinental  railways,  and  many  other  things  besides.  The  name  of  your  own 
town  or  village  or  city  suggests  a great  deal  to  you,  but  to  some  one  several  hundred  or  thousand 
miles  away  it  may  have  a very  meagre  connotation.  Words  like  “Mother”  and  “Christmas”  for 
most  of  us  have  a very  rich  connotation,  while  other  words  may  be  so  foreign  to  our  experience 
that  we  do  not  even  know  their  meaning  or  spelling.  In  this  exercise  you  are  asked  to  pick  out 
of  “A  Canadian  Abroad”  six  words  that  suggest  ideas  or  images  to  you,  and  to  indicate  what  these 
words  do  suggest.  The  first  two  words  below  suggest  how  you  may  do  this  exercise. 

Words  Connotations 

croon  songs,  lullabies,  music,  soft  sounds 

hazes  mists,  light,  blurred  outlines,  soft  colours 


2 

3  

4  

5  

6  

Sometimes,  as  well  as  usually  uncommon  words,  poets  use  ordinary  words  in  uncommon 
ways.  Thus  in  three  different  places  our  poet  uses  adjective  forms  as  adverbs.  One  reason, 
perhaps,  is  to  save  a syllable  by  omitting  the  usual  “-ly”  ending  of  an  adverb,  because  poets  who 
write  in  conventional  verse  forms,  as  Thompson  has  done,  can  allow  themselves  only  a certain 
number  of  syllables  for  each  line  of  poetry.  Another  reason  may  be  to  increase  the  poetical 
effect  of  his  diction,  or  choice  of  language.  See  if  you  can  find  two  of  these  adjective  forms 
used  as  adverbs,  and  also  tell  what  each  of  them  modifies.  One  of  them  has  been  done  for  you. 

Adjective  Form  (Used  as  Adverb)  The  Verb  Which  It  Modifies  Line  No. 

sudden  trills  5 


2. 


One  favourite  device  of  poets  which  they  employ  to  make  their  poems  run  more  smoothly 
is  called  alliteration.  Alliteration  is  the  repetition  of  initial  consonant  sounds,  the  use  of  the  same 
beginning  consonants  two  or  more  times  in  the  same  line.  An  example  is  given  below.  See  if 
you  can  find  others,  and  when  you  do,  underline  the  repeated  initial  sound. 
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Line  No 
3 

1 

2 

3  

4  


Examples  of  Alliteration. 

Or  the  edge  of  the  sky  is  of  steeple-top  trees 


Island  Magic  (pages  392-396)— John  Buchan 

Recognizing  Topic  Sentences.  Date 

One  characteristic  of  good  prose  writing,  except  straight  narrative,  or  story-telling,  is  that 
each  paragraph  has  a topic  sentence.  This  topic  sentence  tells  what  the  paragraph  is  about;  it 
sums  up  the  complete  thought  of  the  paragraph.  The  rest  of  the  paragraph,  indeed,  merely 
expands  the  idea  contained  in  the  topic  sentence.  Sometimes  the  topic  sentence  is  the  first  one 
in  the  paragraph,  or  near  the  first,  in  which  case  it  serves  as  an  introduction.  Sometimes  it  is 
near  or  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph,  where  it  serves  as  a summary  or  conclusion.  And  less 
frequently,  it  is  buried  in  the  middle  of  the  paragraph.  Sometimes  it  is  quite  long;  at  other  times 
it  is  very  short.  But  wherever  it  is  found,  and  whether  it  is  long  or  short,  it  is  always  the  most 
important  sentence  in  the  paragraph  in  which  it  occurs. 

Now  see  if  you  can  find  the  topic  sentence  for  each  of  the  nine  paragraphs  in  Island  Magic. 
Write  them  in  the  spaces  below. 

1.  Paragraph  beginning  “I  am  glad  . . .”  page  392 


2.  Paragraph  beginning  “What  is  there  . . .” 


page  392 


3. 


Paragraph  beginning  “It  has  always  been  so  . . 
Warning:  This  paragraph  contains  two  topic  sentences. 


(a) 


page  392 


(b) 


4.  Paragraph  beginning  “What  is  it  . . .' 


page  393 


5.  Paragraph  beginning  “I  do  not  think  . . 


page  394 


6.  Paragraph  beginning  “You  of  Prince  Edward  Island  . . 


page  395 


7.  Paragraph  beginning  “That  is  as  it  should  be  . . 


page  395 


8.  Paragraph  beginning  “A  Governor-General  . . 


page  394 


9.  Paragraph  beginning  “So  I want  . . 


page  395 


On  Being  Canadian  (pages  397-398) — Vincent  Massey 

Recording  Group  Discussion.  Date 

This  short  selection  is  rather  difficult  for  junior  high  school  pupils,  and  accordingly  your 
assignment  on  it  is  intended  to  be  one  in  which  you  can  draw  on  the  thinking  of  your  classmates, 
and  they  on  yours.  Perhaps  also  you  will  need  some  assistance  from  your  teacher. 

If  you  read  the  selection  carefully,  you  will  discover  that  it  consists  of  three  parts.  The 
first  part,  consisting  of  the  first  paragraph,  tells  what  the  author  wishes  young  Canadians  to  be 
like.  The  second  part,  or  credo  (‘credo’  is  a Latin  word  meaning  ‘I  believe’)  tells  us  what  beliefs 
a young  Canadian  might  hold.  And  the  third  part  tells  us  why  Canadians  might  well  believe  in 
the  high  ideals  expressed  in  the  second  part  of  the  essay.  But  the  second  part,  the  credo  or 
expression  of  belief  or  faith,  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  selection,  and  the  most  important 
characteristic  of  a young  Canadian,  because,  as  Massey  says,  it  is  the  “one  thing  essential.”  for 
this  reason  our  exercise  is  concentrated  on  the  second  part  of  the  selection.  When  you  have 
read  “On  Being  Canadian,”  read  the  questions  below.  But  before  attempting  to  answer  them, 
discuss  them  in  class.  If  as  a result  of  this  discussion  you  still  do  not  know  the  answers,  ask  the 
teacher  or  appoint  a committee  to  assign  certain  questions  to  certain  pupils.  During  the  next 
literature  lesson  these  pupils  can  report  their  findings,  which  may  be  discussed  if  there  are  any 
points  that  are  not  clear.  When  you  and  your  classmates  have  obtained  all  the  information 
that  you  can,  write  your  answers  in  the  spaces  provided. 
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1.  “I  believe  in  Canada,  with  pride  in  her  past,  belief  in  her  present  and  faith  in  her  future.” 
What  are  some  things  that  should  inspire: 

(a)  Pride  in  her  past?  


(b)  Belief  in  her  present? 


(c)  Faith  in  her  future? 


2.  “I  believe  in  the  quality  of  Canadian  life,  and  in  the  character  of  Canadian  institutions.” 
What  are  some  characteristics  of  the  quality  of  Canadian  life  and  Canadian  institutions? 


3.  “I  believe  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations  . . 

What  free  and  independent  countries  are  today  included  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations? 

4.  “I  believe  in  our  abiding  friendship  with  our  nearest  neighbours  . . .”  Who  are  our  nearest 

neighbours?  

5.  “I  believe  that  Canada  is  one,  and  that  if  our  minds  dwell  on  those  things  which  its  parts 
have  in  common,  we  can  find  the  unity  of  the  whole.”  What  are  some  things  which  Canada’s 

parts  share,  or  have  in  common? 


6.  “I  believe  that  with  sound  work,  the  spirit  of  the  team,  and  an  awareness  of  ourselves,  we 
can  look  forward  to  achievements  beyond  imagining.”  When  have  Canadians  exhibited: 

(a)  Sound  work?  


(b)  The  spirit  of  the  team? 
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REVIEWING  UNIT  IV 


A Time-Line  Exercise.  Date 

Below  are  listed  a number  of  events  mentioned  in  some  of  the  selections  in  Section  1 of  this 
Unit.  Your  assignment  is  as  follows:  (1)  Find  the  date  of  each  event,  (2)  Make  an  appropriate 
mark  on  the  time-line  below  for  each  event,  (3)  tell  what  the  event  is  in  the  space  to  the  right. 

(a)  Franco-Prussian  War 

(b)  Defeat  of  Spanish  Armada 

(c)  Publication  of  first  Braille-system  book 

(d)  Ralegh’s  and  Gilbert’s  first  expedition 

(e)  Koch’s  appointment  as  district  physician  to  Wollstein 

(f)  Ralegh’s  execution 

(g)  Koch’s  discoverv  of  anthrax  bacillus 


Date  Event 

1575  


1600 


1625 


1825 


1850 


1875 


1900 
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Date. 


A Matching  Exercise. 

In  the  first  column  below  appear  the  titles  of  the  seven  selections  in  Section  2 of  this  Unit. 
In  the  second  column  are  listed  some  of  the  important  ideas  which  appear  in  these  selections, 
one  idea  being  taken  from  each  selection.  Show  the  relationships  between  selections  and  ideas 
by  drawing  lines  from  each  title  to  the  corresponding  idea.  One  such  line  has  been  drawn  for  you. 

Selections  Ideas 

My  Country  Canadian  citizens  should  be  proud  both  of  the  district  to  which  they 

belong  and  of  their  native  land. 

Jumbo  — V Faith  in  ourselves  is  essential  to  our  future  development  as  a nation. 

This  is  Canada  \ Strangers  cannot  know  Canadians,  for  we  do  not  know  ourselves. 

A Canadian  Abroad  \ Children  playing  the  same  game  in  a thousand  different  places  seem 

\ to  be  holding  our  country  together. 

Island  Magic  \Small  towns  in  Canada’s  West  are  very  good  places  for  children  to 

grow  up. 

My  heart  and  soul  are  in  Canada,  no  matter  where  my  body  is. 


On  Being  Canadian 


Memory  Work.  Date 

In  Unit  IV  you  have  had  an  opportunity  to  study  six  selections  of  poetry.  Which  selection 
did  you  like  best?  Did  you  memorize  all  or  any  part  of  it?  If  so,  write  the  lines  you  have 
memorized  in  the  space  below.  Do  so  without  reference  to  the  particular  poem  until  after  you 
have  done  your  writing.  Then  check  your  work,  correct  errors,  if  any,  and  be  sure  that  you  have 
memorized  the  verses  exactly  as  the  poet  wrote  them. 

Title  
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Further  Reading. 

During  the  course  of  our  Adventures  in  Other  Lives  I have  read  the  following  books: 


Dates  Completed 

1 

Titles  oj  Books 

What  I Thought  of  Them 

* 

\ 

1 

j 
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Unit  5.  ADVENTURES  IN  NEW  INTERESTS 


Forming  Impressions  from  Pictures.  Date 

The  illustrations  which  appear  in  your  Adventures  book  are  intended  to  arouse  your  interest 
in  the  stories  which  they  accompany,  to  help  you  understand  the  stories  themselves,  and  to  assist 
your  imagination  as  you  mentally  picture  the  setting  and  characters  of  the  story.  To  discover 
how  well  you  can  interpret  such  illustrations  is  the  purpose  of  this  exercise.  Study  each  of  the 
seven  illustrations  in  this  Section,  then  answer  the  questions  below.  After  you  have  studied  the 
accompanying  selections  in  your  regular  literature  program,  come  back  to  this  exercise  and  check 
the  correctness  of  your  answers. 

The  Lady  or  the  Tiger?  page  404 

Did  this  story  happen  recently  or  long  ago? 

Why  do  you  think  so? - 


The  Violin-Maker  of  Cremona  pages  417  & 424 

What  do  you  think  the  man  in  the  picture  on  page  417  is  doing? 


What  kind  of  a lamp  is  that  at  the  right  of  the  picture? 


The  Reef  page  440 

In  what  part  of  the  world  do  you  think  a scene  such  as  that  on  page  440  would  be  found? 


What  is  the  large  fish  in  the  background? 

What  characteristics  enable  you  to  identify  it? 

Kloochman  468 

How  many  human  figures  do  you  see  in  the  picture  on  page  468?  

What  do  you  suppose  they  are  doing? 

What  do  you  think  they  are  doing  on  the  mountain? 

Honeymoon  with  a Handicap  page  485 

Is  it  the  girl  or  the  old  lady  in  the  picture  on  page  485  who  is  suffering  from  the  handicap? 


Why  do  you  think  so?  

What  is  the  handicap?  

Velvet  Shoes?  page  487 

What  do  you  think  is  the  relationship  between  the  two  central  figures  in  the  picture  on  page  487? 

What  season  of  the  year  is  intended? 

How  do  you  know? 
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At  least  two  details  in  the  picture  tell  us  that  the  artist  is  portraying  a city  rather  than  a small 
town  or  village. 

What  are  these  details?  

Dorcas  Was  Different  496 

What  season  of  the  year  does  the  picture  on  page  496  indicate?  

How  do  you  know? What  time  of  the  day,  and  why? 

Section  1.  Romance  and  Reality 
The  Lady  or  the  Tiger?  (pages  405-412) — Frank  R.  Stockton 

Finishing  a Story.  Date 

An  important  element  of  a good  story  is  suspense.  In  a story,  suspense  consists  of  interest 
combined  with  uncertainty.  If  a character  in  a story  finds  himself  in  a dangerous  situation  and  if 
neither  he  nor  the  reader  knows  how  he  is  going  to  get  out  of  it,  we  have  the  element  of  suspense, 
provided  that  the  reader  has  a keen  interest  in  the  story.  If  you  have  ever  read  a story  and  felt  that 
you  had  to  look  at  the  end  of  the  story  or  chapter  or  book  to  find  how  everything  came  out,  the 
author  was  successful  in  developing  the  element  of  suspense  to  a high  degree.  Usually  in  a good 
story  the  element  of  suspense  reaches  its  highest  degree  shortly  before  the  end  of  the  story.  Then 
the  author  tells  us  what  happened,  and  quickly  brings  the  story  to  a finish.  But  Frank  R.  Stockton 
uses  suspense  in  another  way.  In  this  story  of  “The  Lady  or  the  Tiger?”  he  builds  up,  rather 
slowly  at  first,  to  a high  pitch  of  suspense,  then  refuses  to  tell  us  how  the  story  came  out.  In  fact, 
he  makes  us,  the  readers,  finish  the  story  for  ourselves,  but  even  if  we  do  so,  we  cannot  help  feel- 
ing that  perhaps  the  author  would  have  finished  the  story  another  way. 

Your  assignment  is  to  use  the  space  below  to  tell  how  the  story  of  “The  Lady  or  the  Tiger?” 
ended.  Not  only  must  you  do  that,  but  you  must  tell  why  you  think  that  the  hero  of  the  story  was 
(a)  devoured  by  the  tiger,  or  (b)  married  to  the  beautiful  maiden.  Perhaps  after  you  have  finished 
the  story,  you  and  your  classmates  might  like  to  read  your  endings  to  one  another  and  pick  out  the 
best  or  the  most  interesting. 

How  the  Story  Ended  (And  Why  I Think  So) 
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The  Glove  and  the  Lions  (pages  413-414) — Leigh  Hunt 

Writing  a Social  Letter.  Date 

All  of  us,  young  and  old,  like  to  receive  letters,  especially  personal  letters  from  our  friends 
and  family,  letters  that  tell  us  all  the  news,  what  the  writers  of  these  letters  are  doing,  how  they 
feel  about  some  things,  what  they  think  of  other  things,  news  about  people  whom  both  the 
writer  and  the  receiver  of  the  letter  know.  Glad  as  we  are  to  receive  letters,  however,  we  are  not 
always  so  happy  about  writing  to  our  correspondents.  And  yet,  the  more  letters  we  write,  the 
more  we  are  sure  to  receive.  Writing  letters  is  a skill,  like  making  a cake  or  playing  centre  field, 
and  the  more  practice  we  have,  the  better  we  can  do  it.  Your  exercise  for  “The  Glove  and  the 
Lions”  is  designed  to  give  you  more  practice  in  the  very  important  art  of  writing  a social  or 
friendly  letter.  You  may  do  it  in  either  of  two  ways: 

1.  You  may  imagine  that  you  were  present  on  the  occasion  when  Count  de  Lorge  rescued  the 
glove  of  his  lady-love,  and  are  writing  to  tell  a friend  what  happened.  Go  a step  further,  and 
imagine  that  both  you  and  your  friend  know  the  Count  quite  well.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  tell 
your  friend  what  you  think  of  the  whole  incident  and  of  the  people  involved.  Remember 
that  this  is  a personal  and  not  a business  letter. 

2.  You  may  imagine  that  you  are  yourself  (that  shouldn’t  be  hard),  and  are  writing  to  tell  a 
friend  something  about  this  poem  you  have  studied.  Tell  something  about  the  story,  what 
you  think  of  the  people  in  it,  and  what  you  think  of  the  poem  itself.  If  you  didn’t  like  it, 
don’t  hesitate  to  say  so,  for  no  one  expects  you  to  like  every  selection  in  your  book,  or  every 
pupil  to  like  this  particular  selection. 

Now  go  ahead  with  your  letter.  Be  careful  about  such  things  as  the  heading,  salutation,  and 
ending.  “Yours  affectionately,”  “Yours  sincerely,”  “Your  friend,”  and  other  forms  are  quite  accept- 
able in  a personal  letter,  but  “Yours  truly”  is  usually  reserved  for  business  letters. 
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The  Violin-Maker  of  Cremona  (pages  417-433) — Francois  Coppee 

Studying  Some  Dramatic  Conventions.  Date 

In  your  study  of  “Here  Will  I Nest,”  you  have  learned  some  of  the  characteristics  of  plays, 
and  the  ways  in  which  they  differ  from  stories.  Because  of  the  way  in  which  plays  are  produced, 
they  differ  in  some  important  respects  from  the  real  life  which  they  imitate.  Sometimes  the  way 
in  which  they  differ  is  quite  unreasonable.  One  of  these  unreasonable  devices  is  the  “aside.”  An 
“aside”  consists  of  words  spoken  by  one  character  which  are  not  supposed  to  be  heard  by  other 
characters  on  the  stage — even  though  several  hundred  people  in  the  audience  can  hear  the  speaker 
quite  clearly.  If  they  can  hear  the  “aside”  so  clearly,  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  other  char- 
acters on  the  stage,  who  are  nearer  the  speaker,  do  not  hear  the  speech.  Yet  the  “aside”  is  a 
common  dramatic  convention,  although  the  best  playwrights  use  the  convention  quite  sparingly. 

In  short  stories  or  long  novels,  the  story-teller  can  tell  us  not  only  what  his  characters  say 
and  do,  but  also  what  they  think.  But  in  a play  the  audience  can  know  the  thoughts  of  the  char- 
acters only  by  what  they  say  (and  do).  Therefore  occasionally  different  characters  actually  do 
tell  their  most  secret  thoughts  to  the  audience.  Alone  on  the  stage,  they  talk  to  themselves  in 
a manner  that  would  be  considered  distinctly  unusual  in  real  life,  but  in  a way  that  is  considered 
quite  usual  on  the  stage.  Such  speeches  by  a character  to  himself  are  called  “soliloquies.”  Even 
the  master-playwright  Shakespeare  used  soliloquies  when  he  felt  they  were  necessary,  but  their 
too-frequent  use  tends  to  make  a play  drag. 

Every  story,  dramatic  or  narrative,  opens  in  a particular  situation.  In  “The  Violin-Maker 
of  Cremona”  this  situation  consists  of  the  holding  of  a competition  to  discover  the  best  violin-maker 
in  the  city  of  Cremona.  From  this  situation  the  action  of  the  play  develops.  It  is  therefore 
important  that  the  audience  know  what  this  situation  is.  It  could  be  disclosed  in  many  different 
ways,  for  example,  the  reading  of  the  old  mayor’s  will  to  the  populace,  but  the  quickest  and 
easiest  way  is  to  have  one  character  explain  it  to  another,  although  in  real  life  both  characters 
would  be  quite  familiar  with  the  situation. 

Similarly,  all  important  characters  are  introduced  very  early  in  the  play,  either  by  having 
them  on  stage  or  by  having  the  on-stage  characters  discuss  them.  In  addition,  each  character 
must  be  identified  almost  as  soon  as  he  or  she  first  appears,  in  order  that  the  audience  will  not 
be  wondering  who  each  of  the  players  is. 

Finally,  the  playwright  must  remember  that  a play  is  not  a dialogue.  In  other  words,  action 
is  just  as  important  as  conversation,  perhaps  more  so.  Therefore  long  dialogues  between  two 
or  more  characters  must  be  varied  in  action,  or  the  audience  will  soon  lose  interest.  Even  long 
soliloquies  must  be  accompanied  by  action  other  than  the  sole  character  on  the  stage  talking  to 
himself. 

Now  find  examples  in  “The  Violin-Maker  of  Cremona”  to  illustrate  the  dramatic  conventions 
discussed  above. 

Asides. 

1  spoken  by on  page 

2  spoken  by on  page 

3  spoken  by on  page 

Soliloquies. 

In  the  space  below,  write  the  first  few  and  the  last  few  words  of  one  soliloquy.  Indicate  also 
the  page  on  which  the  soliloquy  begins,  and  the  speaker. 

Speaker Page 

Beginning 

Ending  ’ 
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Opening  Situation. 

Quote  from  the  play  to  show  how  the  opening  situation  is  revealed  to  the  audience. 


Identification  of  Characters. 

Quote  from  the  play  to  show  how  the  following  characters  are  identified  almost  as  soon  as 
the  audience  first  sees  them.  Tell  who  makes  the  speech. 

Giannina Identified  by 

Ferrari Identified  by 

Sandro Identified  by 

Filippo  Identified  by 

Adventures  of  Isabel  (pages  433-435) — Ogden  Nash 

Enjoying  Some  Nonsense.  Date 

The  little  poem  about  Isabel  which  begins  on  page  433  is  neither  serious  nor  difficult.  Read 
it  from  beginning  to  end,  then  answer  the  questions  below  without  referring  to  the  poem  again 
until  you  have  tried  them  all.  If  you  are  unable  to  remember  all  the  answers,  refer  again 
to  the  poem  to  complete  the  blanks  you  have  missed. 

1.  Isabel  first  met  a 

He  threatened  to 

Instead,  Isabel 

2.  Next,  she  encountered  a 

She  threatened  to  turn  Isabel  into  a 

But  Isabel 

3.  Then,  Isabel  met 

He  promised  Isabel  that 

Without  worrying,  Isabel 

4.  Finally,  Isabel  met  a 

He  told  Isabel  to 

Isabel  calmly 

The  Reef  (pages  435-447) — Samuel  Scoville,  Jr. 

Studying  the  Setting  of  a Story  Date 

Every  story  takes  place  in  a particular  place.  This  place  is  called  the  setting.  Sometimes  the 
setting  is  quite  unimportant,  and  the  story  might  just  as  well  have  been  written  with  another 
setting  entirely.  In  such  cases,  the  author  usually  is  content  merely  to  suggest  the  setting,  and  to 
allow  the  reader  to  supply  its  details  from  his  own  imagination.  In  other  stories,  such  as  this 
one,  the  setting  is  very  important  to  the  action  of  the  story,  so  important,  indeed,  that  it  decides 
the  final  outcome  of  the  story.  In  “The  Reef,”  the  author  has  considered  his  setting  so  import- 
ant that  he  has  used  it  as  the  title  of  his  story. 
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The  setting  of  a story  consists  of  more  than  the  place  in  which  the  story  occurs.  It  includes 
the  time  of  day  (or  night),  the  weather,  the  forms  of  plant  and  animal  life  that  surround  the 
characters  in  the  story,  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars,  even  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides.  In  short, 
the  setting  includes  everything  that  appeals  to  the  senses  of  seeing  and  hearing  and  smell,  of 
touch  and  taste.  In  his  story  of  “The  Reef,"  Scoville  devotes  particular  attention  to  two  aspects 
of  the  setting.  Forty  times  or  more  he  uses  nouns  or  adjectives  to  describe  the  almost-unending 
variety  of  colour  in  the  sea  near  the  reef,  and  he  mentions  at  least  seventeen  kinds  of  animal  life 
to  be  found  in  the  ocean.  In  addition,  he  re-creates  for  us  several  sense  impressions  other  than 
those  which  affect  our  vision.  He  mentions  sounds  and  odours  and  even  touch  or  feeling  im- 
pressions, although  in  the  silent  world  under  the  surface  of  the  sea,  most  of  the  impressions  that 
young  Jimmy  Tom  senses  are  those  that  come  to  him  through  his  eyes. 

In  the  spaces  below,  write  twelve  expressions  in  which  “colour"  words  are  used.  Do  not  take 
the  first  twelve  that  you  find,  but  choose  the  most  vivid  and  beautiful  ones. 


7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 


Now  see  if  you  can  find  the  names  of  fifteen  of  the  seventeen  or  more  kinds  of  animal  life 
that  are  mentioned  in  the  story. 

1 6 


7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 


11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 


Finally,  find  one  expression  which  creates  a sense  impression  for  each  of  the  following: 
Sound  


2.  Odour 

3.  Feeling 


The  Long  Jump  (pages  448-457) — Wolfgang  Langewiesche 

Learning  About  Parachuting.  Date 

The  story  of  “The  Long  Jump"  tells  principally  about  what  the  author  did  and  thought 
about  when  he  made  his  first  long  or  delayed  jump.  In  the  course  of  the  story,  however,  he  gives 
us  a great  deal  of  information  about  parachutes  and  parachuting.  Read  the  story  carefully,  then 
answer  the  following  questions.  If  there  are  any  for  which  you  do  not  know  the  answers,  reread 
the  selection  until  you  obtain  the  required  information. 

1.  At  least  four  different  parts  of  the  parachute  assembly  are  mentioned  in  the  selection. 
What  are  they? 

(a)  (b)  

(c)  (d)  
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2.  What  guarantees  are  taken  to  ensure  that  parachutes  are  always  in  working  order? 


3.  What  precautions  did  Langewiesche  take  in  case  of  any  emergencies  in  connection  with  the 

opening  of  his  back  pack? 

4.  What  is  the  time-honoured  joke  of  all  parachute  riggers? 


5.  What  is  the  maximum  speed  of  a man  falling  through  the  air? m.p.h.  About 

how  many  feet  per  second  is  this  speed? Why  does  not  his  downward  speed 

exceed  this  figure? 

6.  When  the  parachute  jumper  leaves  an  aircraft,  what  precautions  should  be  taken: 

(a)  By  the  jumper?  


(b)  By  the  pilot? 


7.  What  sensation  is  experienced  by  the  jumper  when  his  'chute  opens?. 


8.  To  some  extent,  a parachute  jumper  can  control  his  descent.  How  can  he  do  so?. 


9.  How  is  the  canopy  of  the  parachute  collapsed  after  the  jumper  reaches  ground?. 


Section  2.  Beholding  the  World  With  New  Eyes 
Kloochman  (pages  466-478) — William  O.  Douglas 

Finding  Information  Date 

Carefully  read  the  story  of  “Kloochman,”  then  answer  the  following  questions: 

1.  The  author  tells  of  two  trips  during  which  he  climbed  the  Kloochman  Rock.  In  what  year 
was  the  first  trip  made? In  what  year  was  the  second  trip? 
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2.  The  first  attempt  to  climb  the  Kloochman  Rock  ended  in  failure.  Why?. 


3.  In  trying  to  make  the  first  assent,  Doug  twice  risked  his  life.  Tell  how  he  did  so. 


4.  “Today  each  of  us  has  saved  the  other’s  life."  Explain  how  each  of  the  boy’s  saved  the  other’s 
life. 


5.  The  Devil’s  Chimney  was  on  the  north-east  face  of  Kloochman  Rock.  On  which  face  was 
the  “classic  path  up  Kloochman’’  which  Doug  and  the  author  discovered? 


6. 


“You  know,  Bill,  there  is  a power  in  prayer.’’  Bill  knew  the  truth  of  this  statement  because 
during  the  day  that  he  and  Doug  climbed  the  rock  he  prayed  three  different  times.  Tell  the 
substance  of  each  one  of  his  three  prayers. 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 
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Walking  (pages  464-465) — Dilys  Bennett  Laing 
Sleight-of -Spring  (page  465) — Ethel  Jacobson 
Forest  Fire  (pages  478-479) — Edna  Davis  Romig 
Velvet  Shoes  (pages  487-488) — Elinor  Wylie 

Finding  Similes  and  Metaphors.  Date 

Similes  and  metaphors  are  figures  of  speech  in  which  some  things  are  compared  to  other 
things,  in  order  to  make  their  meanings  clearer.  In  similes  the  comparison  is  explicit  and  definitely 
stated,  usually  with  such  a word  as  ‘like,’  ‘as,’  or  ‘than.’  Examples  of  similes  are  the  following: 

That  man  swims  like  a duck. 

He  swims  as  easily  as  a duck  does. 

He  swims  more  easily  than  a duck  does. 

In  a metaphor,  the  comparison  is  implied  or  suggested  rather  than  definitely  stated.  A 
metaphor  is  a simile  reduced,  usually,  to  a single  word.  In  the  example  below,  the  comparison 
between  a man  and  a duck  is  reduced  to  the  verb: 

The  man  quickly  ducked  under  the  water. 

Each  of  the  four  poems  above  contains  both  metaphors  and  similes.  See  if  you  can  find  one 
example  of  a simile  and  one  of  a metaphor  from  each  poem. 


Walking 


Similes 


Metaphors 


Sleight-of -Spring 


Forest  Fire 


Velvet  Shoes 


A Study  of  Rhyme  Date 

In  English  poetry,  although  not  in  the  poetry  of  many  languages,  rhyme  is  quite  prominent 
and  sometimes  very  important.  One-syllable  rhymes,  for  some  obscure  reason,  are  called  mas- 
culine rhymes,  e.g.,  real,  steal,  or  seed,  feed.  Sometimes  we  encounter  double  or  two-syllable 
rhymes,  with  the  stress  in  each  rhyme  on  the  second  last  syllable.  These  are  known  as  feminine 
rhmyes,  e.g.,  weather,  heather.  Occasionally  the  rhymes  are  imperfect,  for  although  the  vowels 
correspond,  the  consonants  do  not.  This  type  of  rhyming  is  known  as  assonance,  e.g.  run,  come, 
or  talk,  hot.  Rhymes  which  occur  at  the  ends  of  two  or  more  lines  of  poetry  we  may  call 
terminal  rhymes.  Sometimes,  however,  two  words  in  the  same  line  may  rhyme,  and  then  we  have 
and  example  of  internal  rhyme.  None  of  the  four  selections  listed  above  contains  an  example 
of  internal  rhyme,  but  one  may  be  found  in  “The  Ballad  of  East  and  West,”  beginning  on  page  37. 
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In  the  spaces  below,  find  two  examples  of  each  type  of  rhyme  described  above.  Except 
for  internal  rhyme,  each  example  will  require  two  lines  of  poetry.  Quote  the  lines  in  full,  and 
also  indicate  the  poem  from  which  each  example  is  taken.  Underline  the  rhyming  words. 

Masculine  Rhymes. 

First  example,  from  


Second  example,  from 


Feminine  Rhymes. 
First  example,  from 


Second  example,  from 


Assonance. 

First  example,  from 


Second  example,  from 


Internal  Rhyme  (examples  from  “The  Ballad  of  East  and  West") 
First  example - 


Second  example 


Measuring  the  Lengths  of  Lines  of  Poetry.  Date 

The  length  of  a line  of  poetry  is  measured,  not  by  the  number  of  words  or  letters  in  the 
lines,  but  by  the  number  of  feet  in  it.  The  use  of  the  term  ‘foot"  as  a unit  of  poetical  measure- 
ment goes  back  to  the  time  when  poetry  was  accompanied  by  music  and  dancing.  You  have 
probably  often  heard  music  so  stirring  that  you  can’t  help  beating  time  by  tapping  your  foot 
to  it,  one  tap  to  each  beat.  Poetry  also  has  its  own  beats.  A line  of  poetry  that  has,  say,  five  beats, 
is  said  to  have  five  feet.  Lines  of  poetry  of  varying  lengths  are  named  as  follows: 

Two  feet — dimeter.  Five  feet — pentameter. 

Three  feet — trimeter.  Six  feet — hexameter. 

Four  feet — tetrameter.  Seven  feet — heptameter. 
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In  the  spaces  below,  see  if  you  can  write  one  example,  chosen  from  the  four  poems  in  this 


study,  for  each  of  the  above  rhythms. 

Dimeter  (from  ) 

Trimeter  (from  ) 

Tetrameter  (from  ) 

Pentameter  (from  ) 

Hexameter  (from ) 

Heptameter  (from  ) 


Honeymoon  with  a Handicap  (pages  480-486) — Louise  Baker 
A Vocabulary  Exercise.  Date 

Later  you  will  be  asked  to  do  an  exercise  in  which  you  compare  some  features  of  “Honey- 
moon with  a Handicap”  with  those  of  “Three  Days  to  See.”  This  Vocabulary  Exercise  is  simply 
in  preparation  for  the  longer  and  more  difficult  exercise  to  follow.  Before  starting  this  exercise, 
read  “Honeymoon  with  a Handicap”  carefully.  Then  try  to  relate  the  words,  taken  from  your 
story,  which  appear  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  page  below,  to  the  meanings  which  appear  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  page.  Join  each  word  to  its  own  meaning  by  a straight  line,  as  in  the  ex- 
ample which  has  been  done  for  you.  If  you  are  not  able  to  complete  the  exercise,  use  your 
dictionary  to  discover  the  meanings  of  any  words  which  you  do  not  know. 


Page 

Words 

Meanings 

480 

precocious 

certified 

480 

prodigy 

attachment 

480 

synagogue 

elasticity 

481 

uniped  \ 

person  with  surprising  qualities 

481 

appendage  n. 

peak 

481 

resiliency 

sworn  statement 

481 

orthodox 

'V  developed  early  in  life 

481 

affidavit 

N.  Jewish  place  of  worship 

482 

pinnacle 

N creature  with  one  foot 

482 

attested 

light-headed 

482 

delirious 

correct 

483 

lavishly 

abundantly 
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Three  Days  to  See  (pages  459-464) — Helen  Keller 
Honeymoon  with  a Handicap  (pages  480-486) — Louise  Baker 

Learning  to  Adjust  Ourselves  to  Our  Handicaps.  Date 

Both  “Three  Days  to  See,”  by  Helen  Keller,  and  “Honeymoon  with  a Handicap,”  by  Louise 
Baker,  have  been  written  by  women  who,  in  their  childhood,  suffered  very  severe  handicaps.  Miss 
Keller  lost  both  sight  and  hearing,  and  subsequently  the  power  of  speech,  when  she  was  scarcely 
more  than  a baby.  Miss  Baker  lost  a leg  amputated  above  the  knee  when  she  was  still  a little  girl. 

Fortunately,  very  few  of  us  are  blind  or  deaf  or  suffer  the  loss  of  a limb,  but  many,  per- 

haps all  of  us  at  one  time  or  another,  feel  ourselves  to  be  handicapped  in  less  obvious  ways. 
We  feel  that  we  are  not  so  smart  or  good-looking  as  others,  or  not  so  strong,  or  are  handicapped 
by  lack  of  money  or  a nice  home,  or  living  too  far  from  school.  We  may  feel  that  we  are  at  a 

disadvantage  because  we  do  not  speak  English  as  well  as  some  others,  or  do  not  have  as  nice 

clothes,  or  that  we  are  too  large  or  too  small  for  our  age.  Often  these  handicaps  are  entirely 
imaginary.  But  even  if  a handicap  is  imaginary,  it  might  as  well  be  real  if  we  let  it  govern  our 
actions  and  conduct. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  people  react  to  handicaps.  There  is  a story  that  a famous 
Greek  called  Demosthenes  wished  to  become  a great  orator,  even  though  he  stuttered  quite 
badly.  He,  and  many  others,  adjusted  to  handicaps  by  overcoming  them.  Others  have  been 
successful  by  making  greater  efforts,  in  order  to  compensate  for  their  physical  inferiority,  than 
would  be  required  of  ordinary  men.  Other  people  who  suffered  handicaps  have  either  sur- 
rendered to  their  handicaps  or  have  used  them  to  influence  other  people  to  do  as  much  for  them  as 
possible.  Louise  Baker,  until  her  father  taught  her  a badly-needed  lesson,  was  using  her  handi- 
cap to  make  other  people  do  as  much  for  her  as  possible.  Perhaps  the  happiest  people  are  those  who 
have  taken  their  handicaps  in  their  stride  and  have  managed  to  live  very  normal  and  ordinary  lives. 

In  this  exercise,  you  are  asked  to  read  the  two  selections,  and  notes  at  the  end  of  each,  and 
the  biography  of  Helen  Keller  as  carefully  as  possible,  then  answer  the  questions  below. 

1.  What  handicap  was  Three  Days  to  See  Honeymoon  with  a Handicap 

suffered  by  the 

writer  of  each 

selection?  

2.  At  what  age  did  it  

occur? 


3.  What  were  some 
effects  of  her  hand- 
icap which  the 
author  regrets? 

5.  What  were  some 
things  which  she 
learned  because  of 
her  handicap? 

6.  What  evidence  is 
there  in  her  story 
that  the  writer  be- 
c a m e a normally 
happy  individual? 

7.  Who  most  helped 
the  writer  to  adjust 
herself  to  her  hand- 
icapped condition? 
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October  Snow  (pages  486-487) — Lew  Sarett 

Interpreting  a Poem  with  a Picture.  Date 

This  is  another  scrap-book  exercise,  in  which  you  are  asked  to  see  if  you  can  find  a picture 
— from  a weekly  newspaper  supplement  or  a magazine  or  perhaps  from  your  own  snap-shot 
album — which  will  interpret  the  mood  or  spirit  of  the  little  poem  “October  Snow.”  The  pic- 
ture you  choose  doesn’t  have  to  be  of  fields  or  hills  or  a river,  as  mentioned  in  the  poem,  and 
you  might  think  that  in  a country  such  as  ours,  where  snow  is  so  plentiful  so  many  months  of 
the  year,  that  it  will  be  very  easy  to  find  a good  picture  for  this  selection.  But  the  task  is  not  so 
simple  as  it  seems.  The  picture  must  be  not  only  one  with  snow  in  it  but  one  in  which  the  main 
interest  is  the  snow. 

Now  see  if  you  can  find  a good  picture  for  the  space  below. 


Dorcas  Was  Different  (pages  488-498) — Dorothy  Jean  Campbell 

Studying  the  Technique  of  the  Short  Story.  Date 

As  you  know,  a short  story  differs  from  a book-length  novel  in  many  ways.  In  a novel,  for 
instance,  the  author  has  enough  space  to  describe  and  develop  many  characters  very  fully.  Dickens 
is  said  to  have  had  as  many  as  fifty  completely  developed  characters  in  a single  novel.  In  a short 
story,  however,  only  one  character,  as  a rule,  can  be  portrayed  with  any  degree  of  completeness, 
while  the  characteristics  of  a few  others  are  sometimes  briefly  indicated.  Considering  that  she 
herself  was  attending  high  school  when  she  wrote  this  story,  the  author  of  “Dorcas  Was  Different” 
has  been  surprisingly  successful  in  indicating  the  most  important  characteristics  of  at  least  eight 
people  in  her  story  in  addition  to  the  heroine,  Dorcas  Jennings.  Read  the  story,  then  indicate 
in  as  few  words  as  possible  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  each  of  the  following: 
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1.  Dorcas  (at  beginning  of  story) 

2.  The  waitress  at  ‘The  Prince’ - 

3.  Cyril  Roderick  

4.  Angie  Sanford  

5.  Douglas  Seigler  

6.  Mrs.  Jennings  - 

7.  Henry  Jennings  

8.  Joseph  Jennings  - 

9.  Miss  Greenborough - 

10.  Dorcas  (at  end  of  story) 

A very  important  attribute  of  a good  story  is  the  quality  of  seeming  real.  Since  she  was  a 
high  school  student  when  she  wrote  a story  of  high  school  students,  our  author  has  been  very 
successful  in  capturing  this  quality  of  reality,  which  we  call  verisimilitude.  The  characters  in 
her  story  seem  to  be  real  high  school  students,  Dorcas’  home  seems  to  be  a real  home,  and  her  high 
school  a real  high  school.  Her  home  town  and  the  surrounding  country  seem  to  be  a real  Western 
town  surrounded  by  real  prairie.  In  the  spaces  below,  quote  from  the  story  to  show  how  Miss 
Campbell  has  captured  this  quality  of  verisimilitude. 

Verisimilitude  in:  Quotations  to  Illustrate 

1.  High  school  pupils’  

topics  of  conversation. 


2.  High  school  pupils' 
spare-time  activities. 


3.  High  school  pupils’ 
home  life. 


4.  High  school  pupils’ 
slang. 


5.  References  to  high 
school  subjects. 


6.  References  to  clothes. 
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Verisitnilitude  in: 

7.  References  to  buildings. 


Quotations  to  Illustrate 


8.  References  to  nature 
and  scenery. 


REVIEWING  UNIT  5 

Matching  Characters  and  Selections.  Date 

In  the  column  to  the  left  below  appear  the  names  of  some  of  the  characters  who  appear  in 
the  selections  listed  to  the  right.  Indicate  the  selection  from  which  each  character  is  taken  by 
placing  the  appropriate  figure  in  the  space  before  that  character’s  name.  The  first  one  has 
been  done  for  you. 

..5.... 


Isabel 

1. 

“The  Violin-Maker  of  Cremona’ 

Helen  Keller 

2. 

“Kloochman” 

Cy  Roderick 

3. 

“The  Reef” 

Walter  Kohagen 

4. 

“Au  Clair  de  la  Lune” 

Pierrot 

5. 

“Adventures  of  Isabel” 

Count  de  Lorge 

6. 

“Three  Days  to  See” 

Jimmy  Tom 

7. 

“The  Long  Jump” 

Mrs.  Royce 

8. 

“The  Glove  and  the  Lions” 

Giannina 

9. 

“Honeymoon  with  a Handicap” 

Langewiesche 

10. 

“Dorcas  Was  Different” 

Finding  Sources.  Date 

Each  of  the  selections  printed  below  has  been  taken  from  a longer  book.  Your  assignment 
is  to  list  the  titles  of  the  books  from  which  these  selections  were  taken.  Under  the  heading  Clue 
appear  the  page  numbers  of  Adventures  on  which  you  will  be  able  to  find  the  information  you  need. 

On'gm 


Selection 

Clue 

“The  Lady  or  the  Tiger?” 

500 

“The  Long  Jump” 

639 

“Three  Days  to  See” 

638 

“Kloochman” 

618 

“Forest  Fire” 

638 

“Honeymoon  with  a Handicap” 

640 

“October  Snow” 

639 

“Velvet  Shoes” 

639 

“Au  Clair  de  la  Lune”  (music) 

641 

“Au  Clair  de  la  Lune”  (words) 

641 

Memory  Work.  Date 

In  your  Adventures  in  New  Interests  you  have  read  one  rather  long  poem  and  several  short 
ones.  Among  these  you  will  probably  have  found  a complete  poem  or  a number  of  lines  you 
will  have  found  worthy  of  committing  to  memory.  Review  your  selection  until  you  feel  you 
have  it  completely  mastered;  then  write  it  below  from  memory.  When  you  have  done  so,  check 
for  errors. 
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Further  Reading. 

During  our  Adventures  in  New  Interests  I have  read  the  following  books: 


Dates  Completed 

Titles  of  Books 

What  I Thought  of  Them 
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Unit  6.  ADVENTURES  IN  UNDERSTANDING 


Recognizing  Differences  in  Spelling.  Date 

In  this  Unit,  as  in  the  preceding  ones  in  Adventures,  you  will  meet  many  words  that  are 
spelled  differently  by  different  persons.  Many  such  words  are  spelled  one  way  in  Great  Britain, 
another  in  the  United  States,  and  both  ways  in  Canada.  In  the  Prose  and  Poetry  for  Canadians 
series,  the  British  spelling  has  usually  been  followed,  but  it  is  recognized  that  the  preferred 
American  spellings  are  equally  acceptable. 

In  this,  your  introductory  assignment  in  Unit  6,  you  are  asked  to  find  twenty-five  words  each 
of  which  has  two  acceptable  spellings.  Clues  have  been  provided  in  the  form  of  references  to 
the  pages  on  which  the  words  occur,  and  in  skeleton  spelling  of  the  words  as  they  occur  in  this 
Unit.  In  the  spaces  to  the  right,  indicate  two  acceptable  spellings  of  each  word.  To  find  which 
is  the  preferred  British  and  the  preferred  American  spelling,  refer  to  dictionaries  published  in 
Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States.  Underline  the  preferred  British  spelling  in  each  case. 


1. 

Page 

503 

Skeleton  Spelli 

a ..  e 

2. 

509 

g --  - 

y 

3. 

519 

nei .. 

r 

4. 

519 

W - . 

. ..  on 

5. 

523 

P-  -- 

ed 

6. 

526 

g-  - 

s 

7. 

528 

ne  .. 

8. 

533 

c .. .. 

..  -.  r 

9. 

537 

je ... 

ry 

10. 

538 

P-  - 

..  ..(-like) 

11. 

554 

pa .. 

ed 

12. 

558 

pr .. 

ed 

13. 

575 

fa .. . 

te 

14. 

577 

o .. .. 

..  r 

15. 

581 

c .. .. 

ue 

16. 

582 

t .. .. 

..s 

17. 

583 

c .. .. 

s 

18. 

587 

c .. .. 

.. ..  r 

19. 

593 

im  .. 

r 

20. 

598 

f..  .. 

l(ed) 

21. 

599 

S.. .. 

22. 

602 

dr .. 

s 

23. 

506 

ho .. 

.. ..  rs 

24. 

609 

G.. . 

. d-b  .. .. 

25. 

611 

P-  - 

me 

A Iternative  Spellings 
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Section  1.  Understanding  Other  People 
Without  Words  (pages  503-513) — Elliott  Merrick 

A Study  of  Motivation.  Date 

One  characteristic  of  a good  story  is  good  motivation.  A person  s motivation  is  his  reason 
for  doing  anything.  If  a story  is  well  written,  and  the  characters  in  the  story  act  in  the  way  they 
do  for  logical  and  good  reasons,  we  say  that  the  motivation  of  the  story  is  sound,  and  we  can 
accept  the  reasonableness  of  the  motives.  In  other  words,  we  can  understand  why  characters  in 
our  story  act  the  way  they  do,  even  though  in  the  same  circumstances  we  ourselves  might  act 
otherwise.  As  we  grow  older  and  more  mature,  we  expect  better  motivation  in  our  stories,  either 
those  we  read  or  those  we  hear  on  the  radio,  or  those  we  see  portrayed  in  the  moving  pictures.  A 
small  child  listening  to  a fairy  story,  or  making  up  a story  himself,  is  utterly  unconcerned  about 
motivation;  it  is  the  action  of  the  story  that  interests  him.  A child  may  make  up  a story  some- 
thing like  this:  Mary  was  a little  girl  who  got  cross  at  her  brother  because  he  wouldn’t  give  her 
a candy  so  she  cut  off  his  head.  We  recognize  that  the  reason  for  such  a drastic  action  is  utterly 
out  of  proportion  to  the  action  itself.  In  other  words,  the  motivation  is  poor,  although  it  suits 
the  child. 

Discovering  motivation  is  essentially  a question  of  answering  the  question  “Why?”  In  this 
exercise  you  are  asked  to  find  the  motivation  for  certain  actions  in  the  story  “Without  Words.” 

1.  Mathieu  did  not  think  it  wrong  to  take  fifty  pounds  of  McKenzie’s  flour,  as  well  as  other 
food.  Why  did  he  not  think  so? 


2.  On  the  other  hand,  McKenzie  regarded  Mathieu’s  actions  as  very  serious,  and  flew  into  a 

homicidal  rage.  Why  was  he  so  angry?  

3.  When  McKenzie  felt  his  rage  growing  less,  he  deliberately  made  himself  angry  again.  How 

did  he  do  so?  


4.  Do  you  think  it  was  reasonable  for  McKenzie  to  feel  so  bitter  against  Mathieu  for  his  action? 
Give  reasons  for  your  answers?  


5.  Why  did  McKenzie  travel  so  lightly  that  he  was  in  danger  of  dying  of  hunger? 


6.  “ . . . Mathieu  was  veering  off  to  the  east,  deviating  now  from  his  northwest  course.”  Why 
did  Mathieu  swing  off  to  the  east?  


7.  McKenzie  discovered  that  the  Indians  were  lightening  their  loads.  Why  did  McKenzie  think 
they  did  so?  
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8.  “Strange,  though,  that  they  should  camp  before  the  snow  got  thick.  An  hour  more  and  they 
would  have  been  safe.” 

Why  did  the  Indians  camp  early?  

9.  McKenzie  had  intended  to  kill  Mathieu,  his  wife,  and  his  daughter.  Yet  when  he  had  an 

opportunity  to  kill  the  women,  he  did  not  do  so.  Why  not? 

10.  Knowing  that  McKenzie  was  hunting  him  to  kill  him,  Mathieu  did  not  attempt  to  defend 
himself,  but  instead  left  food  for  his  hunter.  Why  did  he  do  so? 


Angus  McGregor  (pages  513-514) — Lew  Sarett 

Writing  a Short  News  Story.  Date 

Did  you  ever  think  that  you  might  like  to  be  a newspaper  reporter?  If  so,  you  would  like 
to  read  Jack  Hambleton’s  intriguing  book.  Cub  Reporter.  If  you  live  in  a town  or  village,  you 
may  quite  easily  find  yourself  doing  a little  reporting  in  your  spare  time,  writing  up  the  local 
news  for  the  nearest  big  city  daily  or  the  local  weekly  that  serves  your  community.  Or  when  you 
attend  high  school,  you  may  find  yourself  acting  as  school  correspondent  for  your  local  paper. 

In  this  exercise,  imagine  that  you  are  correspondent  of  a large  city  paper  for  Mekatina,  Ont,, 
and  that  you  are  reporting  the  disappearance  of  Angus  McGregor.  Before  attempting  this  assign- 
ment, perhaps  you  should  look  over  the  reports  of  rural  news  that  are  published  in  your  com- 
munity’s paper.  You  will  notice  that  these  reports  stress  factual  information,  not  opinion  or 
guesswork.  Your  report  should  tell  something  about  McGregor,  his  experience  as  a bush  worker, 
the  equipment  he  carried  on  his  last  trip,  the  weather  since  he  was  last  seen,  what  steps,  if  any, 
have  been  taken  to  find  him,  how  long  it  has  been  since  he  disappeared,  and  what  it  is  feared  has 
happened  to  him.  The  poem  makes  certain  statements  as  facts,  but  the  poet  can  only  have  been 
guessing.  Be  sure  you  distinguish  between  what  is  known  about  McGregor’s  disappearance,  and 
what  is  only  guessed  at. 
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Early  Mowing  (pages  516-517) — Frances  Frost 
Seeding  Time  at  McCarthy’s  (pages  517-518) — A.  M.  Stephen 
Showing  Contrast  by  Means  of  Pictures.  Date 

Each  of  the  above  poems  is  about  a farmer.  But  one  is  plowing  or  cultivating,  the  other  is 
mowing.  Another  important  difiEerence  is  that  one  is  using  the  most  up-to-date  equipment  in 
his  work,  the  other  a very  primitive  and  old-fashioned  agricultural  implement.  By  searching 
through  newspapers  and  magazines,  especially  farm  periodicals,  see  if  you  can  find  pictures  to 
illustrate,  on  the  one  hand,  the  old-fashioned  scythe  in  the  hands  of  the  mower,  on  the  other 
hand,  a modem  tractor  being  used  for  farm  cultivation.  When  you  have  found  such  pictures, 
mount  them  below.  Be  sure  to  inscribe  a suitable  caption  (title)  under  each,  perhaps  a word 
or  phrase  from  each  of  the  poems. 
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Old  Gore  (pages  518-524) — ^Jesse  Stuart 

Studying  Character  Portrayal.  Date 

Stories,  as  we  usually  know  them,  consist  of  plot  (action),  characters,  setting,  atmosphere,  and 
theme.  In  a book-length  novel  the  author  is  usually  able  to  develop  his  most  important  char- 
acters quite  fully,  until  we  feel  that  we  know  them  as  real  people.  In  the  narrow  limits  of  a short 
story,  the  writer  can  usually  portray  only  one  character,  and  that  one  quite  sketchily.  The  lim- 
itations of  space  as  a rule  require  him  to  concentrate  on  the  plot  of  his  story,  to  which  all  other 
story  elements  are  subordinated.  In  “Old  Gore,”  however,  the  development  of  the  character  of 
Chris  Gore  is  more  important  than  the  action  that  takes  place  in  the  story.  Indeed,  the  action 
is  important  only  as  it  helps  to  develop  the  characterization  of  Gore. 

Development  of  a character  can  be  done  in  two  ways.  One  way  is  for  the  author  to  tell  us 
what  the  character  is  like — to  say  that  he  is  brave,  gentle,  honest,  stubborn,  etc.  The  other  and 
better  way  is  to  have  the  reader  form  his  own  conclusions  about  the  character  from  that  char- 
acter s own  actions.  Stuart,  speaking  through  his  narrator  Shan,  tells  us  that  Gore  is  kind.  But 
other  qualities  of  Old  Gore  we  must  discover  for  ourselves  from  what  Gore  says  and  does.  By 
quoting  from  the  story  or  illustrating  in  your  own  words,  show  that  Gore  was: 

Kind:  


Conscientious: 


Serious: 


Hard-Working: 


Shy  and  Inarticulate: 


Appreciative: 


Gentle: 


Elephants  Are  Different  to  Different  People  (pages  524-525) — Carl  Sandburg 
Learning  about  Viewpoints.  Date 

If  you  were  asked  to  describe  your  own  home,  you  would  probably  begin  by  telling  what 
it  looks  like  from  the  front.  You  might  imagine  yourself  as  standing  in  front  of  your  home  forty 
or  fifty  yards  away,  and  telling  what  you  would  see  from  that  point.  The  point  where  you 
imagined  you  were  standing  would  then  be  your  viewpoint — the  point  from  which  you  viewed 
the  building.  As  you  continued  your  description,  you  might  imagine  yourself  walking  around 
the  house  and  describing  each  side  in  turn.  As  you  did  so,  your  viewpoint  would  change.  If 
you  then  proceeded  to  describe  the  inside  of  the  building,  your  viewpoint  would  change  again. 
It  might  be  the  inside  of  the  front  door,  and  you  would  then  tell  what  you  could  see  from  there. 
Then  perhaps  you  would  describe  each  of  the  rooms  in  turn,  as  if  you  were  walking  through 
each  of  them.  And  again  your  viewpoint  would  change. 

A viewpoint  such  as  the  above  is  described  as  a physical  viewpoint.  It  would  be  the  same 
for  each  person  who  held  it,  as  presumably  each  person  in  the  same  place  would  see  the  same 
things.  But  there  are  other  viewpoints,  which  depend  on  the  previous  experience  and  personal 
experience  of  the  person  concerned.  Thus  the  emotional  viewpoints  of  a person  selling  and  a 
person  buying  the  same  house  would  be  rather  different.  They  would  see  the  same  house  from 
the  same  place,  perhaps,  but  the  seller  would  see  all  the  good  points  and  tend  to  ignore  the  bad 
features  of  the  house. 

A viewpoint,  then,  is  simply  a way  of  looking  at  things.  In  “Elephants  Are  Different  to 
Different  People,"  we  have  three  different  viewpoints,  as  indicated  under  “Clues  to  the  Mean- 
ing" on  page  525. 

After  you  have  studied  “Elephants  Are  Different  to  Different  People,"  choose  in  class  a 
subject  on  which  there  might  be  three  or  more  different  viewpoints.  When  you  have  chosen 
your  subject,  write  it  below,  and  describe  it  from  three  different  viewpoints. 

Subject  

First  Viewpoint  (that  of ) 


Second  Viewpoint  (that  of 


■) 


Third  Viewpoint  (that  of 


) 
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Recipe  for  Pork  (pages  527-537) — Robert  H.  Blackburn 
Recognizing  Plot  Essentials.  Date 

In  most  stories  the  author  tells  us  some  things  that  are  important  to  the  development  of 
the  plot  of  the  story,  and  other  things  that  contribute  to  the  atmosphere  or  setting,  but  do  not 
affect  the  outcome  of  the  story.  So  it  is  in  “Recipe  for  Pork.”  Below  are  listed  some  of  the  inci- 
dents and  pieces  of  information,  arranged  in  random  order,  that  are  found  in  this  story.  In  the 
column  headed  “Order  of  Items,”  indicate  the  order  in  which  these  items  occur  in  the  story 
by  numbering  them  from  1 to  22.  In  the  column  headed  “Essential  to  Plot?”  write  “Yes”  if  the 
outcome  of  the  story  depends  on  the  corresponding  item,  “No”  if  it  does  not.  One  answer  in  each 
column  has  been  done  for  you. 


Order  of  Essential 
Items  to  Plot! 

1  Yes  .. 

2  

3 

^ 4.  ..  No  

5  

6  


8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 


Items  (Incidents  or  Pieces  of  Information) 

Mr.  Nielson  announced  a free  demonstration  of  McGuffin’s  new 
method  of  hog-raising. 

Nick  lost  his  temper  and  went  home  without  playing  even  one  game 
of  pool. 

Jacob  Akerman  went  to  Nick’s  place  to  borrow  a log  chain. 

Nick  farmed  the  Hudson  Bay  quarter. 

Nick  got  a windmill. 

Nick  McGuffin  had  a red  beard. 

After  others  left,  Nielson  and  Akerman  hid  to  watch  Nick  make  more 
pigs. 

Nick  fell  into  the  hopper  himself. 

Jessie  Akerman’s  hair  was  black. 

Reverend  Walker  preached  a sermon  about  casting  devils  out  of  swine. 
Jessie  Akerman  said  that  red  beards  made  her  sick  to  the  stomach. 

At  first  Nick  did  not  use  slack-coal,  and  got  some  runts. 

Akerman,  Nielson,  and  others  inspected  the  hog-machine. 

Nick  McGuffin  was  a great  reader. 

Nick  tipped  the  lantern  into  the  hopper. 

Nick  would  not  disclose  his  recipe  for  hogs. 

At  the  sound  of  Nick’s  voice,  his  pigs  stopped  quiet. 

Nick  made  two  pigs,  but  three  were  found  in  the  waggon  box. 

Nick  McGuffin  invented  a hog-machine. 

Nick’s  window  was  made  of  green  and  brown  beer  bottles. 

Nick  first  made  a white  pig,  then  a black  pig. 

Mr.  Nielson  liked  to  talk. 
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My  Encounter  with  a Bushman  (pages  536-541) — Selwyn  James 
Finding  Information.  Date 

Selwyn  James  tells  us  of  his  encounter  with  a bushman  to  show  us  the  fine,  generous  spirit, 
the  kindness  and  understanding  he  found  in  a savage  from  whom  he  had  no  expectation  of  any 
kindness  whatsoever.  In  telling  us  about  the  little  Bushman  who  was  so  good  to  him,  James  gives 
us  a good  deal  of  information  about  Bushmen  in  general.  Read  the  selection  carefully,  then 
write  what  you  can  on  the  following  topics: 

1.  The  Bushman's  Physique 

(a)  His  height  

(b)  Colour  of  skin  

(c)  Cheekbones  

(d)  Eyes  

(e)  Forehead  

(f)  Lips,  gums  and  teeth  

(g)  Belly  

2.  The  Bushman's  Culture. 

(h)  Method  of  obtaining  food  

(i)  Weapons  

(j)  Clothing  

(k)  Language  

(l)  Method  of  obtaining  water 

(m)  Manner  of  sitting 

(n)  Fuel  


Gahilan  (pages  543-572) — ^John  Steinbeck 

Learning  about  a Pony.  Date 

In  the  long  selection  entitled  "Gabilan”  we  learn  a great  deal  about  the  boy  called  Jody 
and  about  his  red  pony.  And  because  Gabilan  was  in  most  ways  a typical  pony,  we  learn  a 
great  deal  about  ponies  in  general.  After  you  have  read  the  story,  answer  the  questions  below 
about  Gabilan  and  how  Jody  took  care  of  him. 

1.  How  did  Jody  keep  Gabilan 's  coat  bright  and  shining? 


2.  What  reason  did  Jody  give  for  wanting  to  feed  carrots  to  his  pony? 


3.  How  did  Gabilan  usually  greet  Jody  when  the  boy  went  to  the  bam  in  the  morning?. 


4.  “The  pony  talked  with  his  ears.”  explain. 


5.  What  trick  did  Gabilan  play  on  Jody  when  the  boy  cinched  on  the  saddle?. 


6.  What  did  Jody  do  when  he  found  Gabilan  soaked  with  rain? 


7.  “He  just  took  a little  cold,”  Billy  said.  What  were  Gabilan’s  symptoms? 


8.  “What’s  the  matter  with  him?”  “Strangles.”  How  did  Billy  treat  the  sick  pony?. 


9.  What  drastic  measures  did  Billy  take  to  help  Gabilan  breathe? 


10.  “ ...  he  knew  at  last  that  there  was  no  hope  for  the  poney.”  What  caused  poor  Jody  to 
give  up  hope  for  his  beloved  Gabilan? 


The  Dreamers  (pages  526-527) — Theodosia  Garrison 
The  Oxen  (pages  572-573) — Thomas  Hardy 
The  Prize  Cat  (pages  573-574)- — E.  J.  Pratt 
Youth  (pages  594-595) — Langston  Hughes 
Prayers  of  Steel  (pages  592-593) — Carl  Sandberg 

Recognizing  the  Principal  Thought.  Date 

For  each  of  the  above  poems  a number  of  statements  appear  below.  All  of  these  statements 
are  true,  but  some  are  of  greater  importance  than  others.  For  each  poem,  underline  the  state- 
ment which  seems  to  you  to  be  most  important  in  that  poem. 

The  Dreamers. 

1.  Gypsies  have  no  permanent  homes. 

2.  Sometimes  a home  seems  to  be  a prison. 

3.  Gypsies  are  foot-free. 
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4.  People  sometimes  wish  to  be  far  different  from  what  they  are. 

5.  The  housewife's  linens  were  kept  in  a brassbound  chest. 

The  Oxen. 

1.  People  once  believed  that  at  midnight  on  Christmas  Eve,  domestic  animals  knelt  to  worship 
Jesus  Christ. 

2.  Today  such  beliefs  are  held  by  few. 

3.  Cattle  dwell  in  strawy  pens. 

4.  As  a child,  the  author  listened  to  Christmas  legends. 

5.  He  wishes  he  could  still  believe  such  legends. 

The  Prize  Cat. 

1.  Cats'  hunting  natures  are  not  changed,  even  after  generations  of  domestication. 

2.  Human  beings  have  disciplined  the  wild  eyes  of  the  cat. 

3.  The  poet  believed  that  a domestic  cat  was  quite  different  from  a wild  leopard. 

4.  The  cat  in  the  poem  was  successful  in  catching  a bird. 

5.  Pure-blooded  domestic  cats  are  soft-mannered,  musical  of  purr,  and  soft  in  fur. 

Youth. 

1.  Tomorrow  is  bright  like  a flame. 

2.  Tomorrow  is  more  important  than  yesterday. 

3.  Today  began  at  dawn. 

4.  Yesterday  ended  last  night. 

5.  Today  is  over  us  like  an  arch. 

Prayers  of  Steel. 

1.  This  poem  is  a prayer  that  the  poet  may  be  both  a destroyer  of  an  out- worn  and  a builder 
of  a new  civilization. 

2.  It  is  a statement  that  steel  is  very  necessary,  both  to  tear  down  old  buildings  and  to  build 
new  ones. 

3.  It  tells  us  that  both  spikes  and  crowbars  are  made  on  anvils  by  beating  and  hammering. 

4.  It  is  an  expression  of  admiration  for  skyscrapers  that  reach  through  blue  night  to  white  stars. 

5.  It  reminds  us  that  crowbars  are  used  to  loosen  old  walls  and  foundations. 

Tall  Grass  (pages  574-578) — Maureen  Daly 

A Study  of  Atmosphere.  Date 

In  previous  exercises  you  have  learned  that  story  elements  include  plot,  characterization, 
setting,  atmosphere.  Usually  in  short  stories  most  attention  is  paid  to  plot,  but  such  is  not 
always  the  case.  In  “Tall  Grass"  the  plot  of  the  story  is  very  simple,  and  may  be  summed  up  in 
a single  sentence:  Two  girls  go  for  a picnic,  lose  their  mother's  brooch,  fail  to  find  it,  tell  their 
mother,  and  go  to  bed.  What  is  interesting  in  this  story,  then,  is  not  the  plot,  but  the  atmosphere, 
the  way  the  characters  in  the  story  feel  about  things.  In  the  first  part  of  the  story  they  are  con- 
tented; in  the  second  part  they  are  sad  and  a little  frightened.  In  the  first  part  of  the  story  the 
weather,  the  sun,  the  sky,  even  the  flowers  and  birds  and  insects  seem  to  reflect  the  girls’  feeling 
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of  contentment.  In  the  second  part  of  the  story,  everything  mirrors  their  feeling  of  sadness.  In 
the  spaces  below,  show  how  Maureen  Daly  creates  her  two  atmospheres.  You  may  either  quote 
from  the  story,  or  explain  in  your  own  words. 

A Feeling  of  Contentment. 


A Feeling  of  Sadness. 


Miracles  (pages  579-580) — Walt  Whitman 

Finding  Miracles  Around  us.  Date 

When  we  think  of  miracles,  we  usually  think  of  supernatural  events  such  as  the  miracles  of 
Christ  when  he  turned  water  into  wine,  or  walked  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  or  fed  the  multitude 
with  five  small  loaves  and  two  fishes.  The  word  ‘miracle’  comes  from  a Latin  word  meaning  ‘to 
wonder,’  and  so  it  has  another  meaning,  and  it  is  this  meaning  that  Whitman  uses.  To  him,  a 
miracle  is  something  that  arouses  wonder  or  admiration.  (‘Admiration’  also  comes  from  the 
same  root  word  as  miracle).  In  his  short  poem  of  thirty-two  lines,  Whitman  mentions  between 
forty  and  fifty  miracles,  things  that  excite  his  admiration.  Most  of  his  miracles  are  creations  of 
Nature,  but  a few,  like  the  opera  and  machinery,  are  human  inventions.  If  you  look  around 
you,  mentally  as  well  as  physically,  you  too  should  be  able  to  find  miracles.  In  the  spaces 
below,  try  to  find  five  similar  to  those  of  the  poet.  Go  one  step  further  than  he  did,  and  tell  why 
they  are  miracles  to  you.  To  start  you  off,  a few  miracles  that  he  did  not  mention  are  suggested. 


Miracle 

Snowflakes 

Books 

Beaver  dams 


1. 


Why  It  Excites  My  Wonder  and  Admiration 

Because  they  are  so  geometrically  perfect  and  symmetrical. 

Because  they  let  us  get  right  inside  the  author’s  mind  and 
really  know  him. 

Because  the  beavers  show  so  much  intelligence  and  per- 
severance in  building  them. 
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Miracle 


Why  It  Excites  My  Wonder  and  Admiration 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


Two  Rivers  (pages  580-592) — Wallace  Stegner 

Finding  Happiness  in  Family  Life.  Date 

Perhaps  too  often  we  tend  to  think  that  we  cannot  be  happy  unless  we  have  our  own  way 
and  do  the  things  that  we  want  to  do.  In  the  Story  “Two  Rivers”  we  find  Brucie  starting  out 
the  day  in  a very  downcast  mood  because  he  did  not  have  his  own  way  the  previous  day.  Yet 
before  the  day  was  over,  the  boy  was  very  happy,  and  so  were  his  father  and  his  mother,  simply 
because  they  were  doing  simple  things  with  people  each  of  them  loved.  Their  happiness  was 
found,  not  in  doing  spectacular  or  exciting  things,  unusual  or  spectacular  things,  but  simply 
in  sharing  pleasant  experiences  of  a very  ordinary  sort.  And  not  only  were  these  experiences 
quite  ordinary,  but  the  three  people  who  shared  them  were  also  very  ordinary.  They  did  not 
have  a fine  home  or  a fine  car  or  fine  clothes,  or  fine  food,  but  they  could  not  have  been  any 
happier  if  they  had  been  the  most  brilliant,  the  most  glamorous,  or  the  richest  people  in  the 
land.  From  these  facts  we  should  realize  that  our  own  happiness  does  not  depend  on  what 
we  have  but  on  what  we  are  and  how  we  act  with  those  we  love  and  those  who  love  us. 

Read  the  selection  carefully,  find  three  incidents  in  the  story  which  brought  happiness  to 
Brucie  and  his  family  because  they  were  shared  experiences,  and  summarize  each  of  them  in  one 
sentence  below. 

1 


2. 


3. 


Now  write  a short  story  from  your  own  experience  on  the  title  below.  Be  sure  to  indicate 
why  your  outing  was  a happy  one  for  you  and  for  others. 
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A Happy  Family  Outing 


If  (pages  593-594) — Rudyard  Kipling 

Finding  Contrasts.  Date 

One  very  common  and  effective  device  used  in  description  and  explanation  is  that  of  con- 
trast. If  we  know  the  meaning  of  one  word  and  are  told  that  another  means  just  the  opposite, 
we  know  the  meaning  of  the  second.  Thus  short  is  the  opposite  of  tall,  black  the  opposite 
of  white,  debit  the  opposite  of  credit,  a bank  deposit  is  the  opposite  of  a withdrawal,  and  so  on. 
In  “If,”  Kipling  uses  many  contrasts  of  words  and  phrases.  By  doing  so,  he  emphasizes  or  re- 
inforces the  idea  that  he  wishes  the  readers  to  grasp.  In  this  exercise,  see  how  many  contrasts 
you  can  find  in  the  poem.  A few  have  been  done  for  you. 

Lines  This  Idea  vs.  This  Idea 

1-2  keep  your  head  all  ...  . are  losing  theirs 


17-18  all  your  winnings 


lose 


28  foes 


loving  friends 
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‘*To  You  Is  Born”  (pages  595-612) — Doris  J.  Berry 

Recognizing  the  Meaning  of  Christmas.  Date 

Today  many  of  us  look  upon  Christmas  mainly  as  a time  for  giving  and  receiving  presents, 
having  parties,  and  good  cheer,  singing  songs  about  Santa  and  his  reindeer,  eating  roast  turkey 
and  fancy  desserts,  having  a long  holiday  from  school,  visiting  our  friends  and  relatives,  and 
generally  having  a good  time.  We  tend  to  forget  that  Christmas  is  important  not  because  of 
the  presents  we  get  and  the  pleasures  we  enjoy  but  because  it  is  the  birthday  of  Jesus  Christ,  Who 
brought  us  the  glad  tidings  that  God  is  our  Father,  and  that  He  loves  each  and  every  one  of 
us.  In  the  radio  play  “To  You  is  Bom”  we  see  how  one  writer  believes  Jesus  could  have  affected 
three  simple  shepherds  and  one  woman  on  the  very  day  that  He  was  born.  What  is  important 
about  this  play  is  not  that  Jesus  could  have  changed  the  lives  of  these  simple  people  so  long 
ago,  but  that  He  can  and  does  change  lives  today. 

As  you  read  this  play,  study  carefully  to  discover  how  brief  encounters  with  Jesus,  His  mother 
Mary,  and  her  husband  Joseph  changed  the  lives  of  four  persons — Judah,  Rachel,  Reuben,  and 
Nathan.  When  you  have  done  so,  in  the  spaces  below,  describe  very  briefly  the  characters  of 
these  four  people  before  and  after  their  experiences  with  the  Holy  Family  to  show  the  changes 
which  occurred. 

Before  Meeting  Jesus  After  Meeting  Jesus 

Judah  


Rachel 


Reuben 


Nathan 


REVIEWING  UNIT  6 


Two  Matching  Exercises  about  Authors. 

The  two  exercises  which  complete  Unit  6 are  designed  to  broaden  your  knowledge  of  the 
writers  whose  works  you  have  studied  in  the  last  Unit  of  Adventures.  Each  exercise  includes 
the  names  of  those  authors  whose  biographies  appear  in  the  biographies  Appendix  at  the  end 
of  the  book  or  in  notes  at  the  end  of  their  respective  selections.  A number  of  facts  about  the 
different  writers  are  listed  in  the  right-hand  column.  Indicate  the  author  to  whom  each  item 
in  the  right-hand  column  applies  by  writing  the  proper  figures  in  the  blank  spaces. 


Section  1.  Understand  Other  People  Date 

1.  Elliott  Merrick  Son  of  Swedish  immigrants,  this  writer  as  a boy  worked  at  all  kinds 

of  jobs  to  support  himself  and  his  family. 

2.  Lew  Sarett  A native  of  Alberta,  this  man  served  in  the  R.C.A.F.,  later  became 

a university  librarian. 

3.  Robert  Burns  This  American  writer  has  written  much  about  the  hill  people  of 

his  native  Kentucky. 

4.  Frances  Frost  This  writer  has  lived  most  of  his  life  on  a farm,  but  he  spent  some 

time  as  a teacher  in  Labrador. 

5.  A.  M.  Stephen  This  Scottish  bard  was  born  in  a two-room  cottage,  and  attended 

school  only  a few  months. 

6.  Jesse  Stuart  A native  of  Vermont,  this  poet  has  also  written  several  novels 

as  well  as  many  volumes  of  poetry 

7.  Carl  Sandburg  Born  in  New  Jersey,  this  writer  contributed  verse  and  stories  to 

several  magazines. 

8.  R.  H.  Blackburn  Now  a university  professor,  this  author  was  adopted  into  a Chip- 

pewa Indian  tribe. 

Section  2.  Learning  to  Know  Ourselves  Date 

1.  John  Steinbeck  This  Negro  poet  worked  in  New  York  and  Paris,  travelled  in 

Italy  and  Spain. 

2.  Thomas  Hardy  This  “original”  homeless  and  foot-loose  American  is  a university 

instructor  as  well  as  a writer. 

3.  E.  J.  Pratt  This  daughter  of  an  Alberta  clergyman  has  taught  school  and 

is  now  active  in  producing  radio  broadcasts. 

4.  Maureen  Daly  This  Californian  worked  as  a reporter,  a bricklayer,  a chemist, 

and  a caretaker  before  he  became  a successful  writer. 

5.  Walt  Whitman  Bom  in  India  and  educated  in  England,  this  ex-reporter  travelled 

in  China,  Japan,  and  the  United  States. 

6.  Wallace  Stegner  Trained  as  an  architect,  this  Englishman  has  written  poems  and 

novels  often  melancholy  in  atmosphere  and  tragic  in  theme. 

7.  Rudyard  Kipling  Born  in  Ireland  and  raised  in  the  United  States,  this  author 

became  writer  of  a regular  column  for  teen-age  girls. 

8.  Langston  Hughes  This  son  of  a Newfoundland  minister  is  ranked  among  the  central 

figures  in  Canadian  poetry. 

9.  Doris  J.  Berry  This  poet  wrote  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  in  verse  forms  that 

at  first  proved  strange  to  his  readers. 
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A Final  Exercise  in  Memorization. 


Date. 


As  Unit  6,  Adventures  in  Understanding,  contains  so  many  poems,  perhaps  you  will  have 
chosen  to  memorize  more  than  one  selection  from  this  Unit.  But  whether  one  selection  or  more, 
write  below  the  lines  you  have  memorized  as  you  have  done  in  previous  exercises  of  this  type. 
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Further  Reading. 

During  our  Adventures  in  Understanding  I have  read  the  following  books: 


Dates  Completed 

Titles  of  Books 

What  1 Thought  of  Them 

! 
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Date  Due 
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